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IGNOR MARIO’S LAST CONCERT TOUR 
2, and the CHEVALIER DE KONTZKI’S PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS (through the principal towns of the United King- 
dom) will commence September 5th. Artists—Madlle. Liebhart, 
Sigsor Mario. Violin, Signor Sivori (his first appearance in 
England these four years). Solo Pianoforte, Chevalier de 
Kontzski. Conductor, Mr. Walter Maynard. Acting Manager, 
Mr. R. D'Oytex Carrs. All communications respecting en- 
gagements to be addressed to Messrs. Rudall, Rose, Carte 


and Co. (Opera, Concert, and Choir Agency), 20, Charing-cross, 
London. 


h R. : CARRODUS’ QUARTET PARTY.— 
Violins, Messrs. Carrodus and V. Nicholson; Viola, 
Mr. Amor; Violoncello, Mr. Edward Howell. All communica 


tions to be addressed to Mr. Vat. NicHotson, 202, Stanhope- 
street, Regent’s-park. 


Ss bee ROSE HERSEE begs to announce that 

she has returned to London for seven weeks, but will 
be unable to accept any Concert Engagements during her stay. 
She will return to America at the beginning of September, 
fulfil an eight months’ engagement as Prima Donna Assoluta in 
the English Opera Company, and cannot accept any European 
engagement earlier than June, 1871. 

39, Fitzroy-square, W 











N ISS KATHARINE POYNTZ begs to announce 

her departure to the Continent, and that she will return 
to town on Ist October next. In the meantime, all communi- 
cations to be addressed, care of Messrs, Lamborn Cock & Co., 
63, New Bond-street, W. 


M*. J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lrssoxs In Vortcr Propuction axp VocaLisation, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TEACHER ALSO OF THE 








PIANOFORTE, 
Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 





Mss BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W, 





h ISS KATHLEEN §8. COPELAND, of the 

Royal Academy of Music, gives instruction on the 
pianoforte, lessons in harmony, &c., either at her own resi- 
dence or at the residences of her pupils. References :—Mrs. 
Anderson (Pianist to the Queen), Lady Thompson, Jules Bene- 
dict, Esq., &c. Terms on application to Miss Copeland, Selby 
House, Ham-common, 8. W. 


M®: BARLRY VEERING will sing L. Emanuel’s 
new , “The Charm,” at his principal engagements. 
Address, for Daneeata, Oratorios, &c., 28, Old Heedeee. 








ANTED A SITUATION AS RESIDENT OR 
DAILY GOVERNESS to young children, or would 

take a situation in a eu ~y. School, with a view to 
partnership. Address, E. B., Miss Taylor, 62, Lamb's Conduit- 
street, Russell-square. 





“TRISH DIAMONDS,” ‘*MUSIC BOX,” and 
‘*MONOGRAM CAPRICE,” latest compositions of 
Witz Parr for the Pianoforte. 


CHartes Jerrerys, 57, Berners-street, 


THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK: 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 
WITH AN 
EASY ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


EDITED AND SELECTED BY 


MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT 
Post Free 25 Stamps. 








Lonpvox ; 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. 


TWELVE FAVOURITE SONGS, 


ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE, 





BY 
RUM M E UL. 


JO 8. 
No. 1. Farewell to the Moun- | No. 8, The beating of my own 

tain. heart. 

2. Ima. 9. The Amber Witch. 

8. The Mill-wheel. 10. My own my guiding 

4, Dove. star. 

5. L’Ardita. 11. The Fisher Girl. 

6. Fandango. (Balfe.) 12. Little cares the Robin. 

7. She wore a wreath. 


Price 83. RACH. 


COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 





No. I., LURLINE, 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No. III., MARITANA, 
COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 


No. V., ROSE OF CASTILLE, 
COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


No. VI., DER FREISCHUTZ. 
COMPOSED BY WEBER. 


ee 


London ! 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 


CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1. 

The Florence Waltz - +. CHAntes GoprrsY. 
Le Saphir Quadrille .. .. «8 es p> oo 

The Wind-up Galop ee ee . ” ” 


No. 2. 


The Cymbeline Mazurka .. - +» GgRatp STANLEY. 
The Lancers Quadrilles. Arranged by Cattcort. 

The Woodland Whispers Waltzes . Geratp STANLEY. 
Les Rats Quadrilles ee ee +» G. Repairer. 

The Pollee-Wollee-Hama Galop .. +» Hawai pp VILLIERS. 


No. 3. 
The Chopin Waltzes ee o e+ Hesvat px VILLiERs. 
The Schubert Quadrilles .. os ee 9 99 
The Oaks Galop Pea Pr os ee ” ” 
Jour-de-Téte, Polka-Mazur ee ee ” ” 
No, 4. 


The William Tell Quadrille ee ee 
The Popular Polka .. 7 - ** ” ” 
LArditi Waltz *e rd oe ” ” 
La Farfaletta, Polka-Mazurka ., ” ” 


The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, dc., Price 28. 








Loxpox; CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, Ruczxt Stazen 





anes 


AGNER’S OPERA, “L'OLANDESE 
DANNATO” (Der Fliegende Holltinder), the favourite 

airs arranged for the Pianoforte by Antnur O'Leary, price 4s, 

Lamsorn Cock & Co., 62 & 63, New Bond-street. 


ULY, 1870.—A LIST of the NEWEST PIANO. 
FORTE PIECES and SONGS, Just Issued. Gratis and 
portage free.—London: Rosgrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington- 
street. 
AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 
the PIANOFORTR, 748rd Edition. 4s. ; free ey pest 
for 28 stamps. ‘‘It is unapproached by anything of the kind 
that has hitherto been ag ay nae a Circular. “ It is, 
par excellence, ts book for beginners.”—Scholastic Register. 
IRED.- Sacred Song. Music by Miss M. 
LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). No. 1 in D flat; No. 2in 
D. Each free by post for 18 stamps. ‘* It is not at all improb- 
able that this song will shortly rival in popularit her well- 
known songs ‘Far away' and ‘ Resignation.’”—Vide Brighton 
Gazette. 
HE CAUSE of ENGLAND'S GREATNESS : 
New Song. Words by Dr. CARPENTER. Music by J. 
L. HATTON, Sree by post for 1s. 6d. N.B. Performed (by 
desire) three times in one evening, by the Buxton Brass Band. 
F A MAN DOES HIS DUTY HE NEEDN'T 
DESPAIR. Song. Written by C. J. Rown. Music by J. 
L. Hatton. Free by post for 18 stamps.—London: Published 
only by Roszat Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. To be 
had everywhere. 


HARMONIUMS BY MUSTEL. 
INVENTIONS IN THE HARMONIUM BY M, MUSTEL, 
LA DOUBLE EXPRESSION, —_ 

his system the performer can uce aimultancous 
woke of vapeension of Nhe most Sra The tone 
may be increased or diminished over — of the key-board, 
while it remains without change ‘on the other part, The hands 
of the performer are thereby rendered entirely independent, as 
the effects are produced by pedals. 
gy Ae eae eer 
The pneumatic swells in this stop act independently, can 
be re seprrately or together. 

THE HARPE EOLIENNE, 

like that of the Voix Celeste, is formed of two rows of reeds 
which vibrate simultaneously. The combination produces a 
very agreeable peculiarity of tone, 











PRICES: 
Eighteen Stops. Percussion, Rosewood .; £125 0 0 
” ” » Walnut .... 13865 0 0 


Messrs. CRAMER & CO. have been appointed Sole Agents in 
Great Britain and Ireland for these celebrated Harmoniuma, 
and they are now on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 

201, REGENT STREET, W. 


CRAMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS. 


RAMERS NEW HARMONIUMS, on the 
American system, and usually ealied American Organs, 
are free from the hard and nasal quality of the ordinary Instra- 
ments. They are remarkable for a round, free, flowing tone; 
approaching that of the organ more closely than any other 
instrument of the class. In the manufactory at Camden Town 
the most recent machinery has been erected, and Cnaman & Co, 
are thereby enabled to supply very superior instruments at 
prices poe § lower than hitherto. 
Prices :— 





5 Octaves, £12, 
2 Stops, ” 15. 
4 Stops, ” 22. 
” ” ” 6 Stops, ” 28. 
Rosewood or Walnut, » 8 Stops, * 34. 


CRAMER’S 
PIANOFORTE, ORGAN, AND HARMONIUM GALLFRY, 
(The 


largest in Europe,) 
207 axp 2092, REGENT STREET, W. 


STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
nN OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, , 
In Bottles, 2. Useful for Besoshitts, oy loosening the phlegm 
en 0) coughing. 
= my rs W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on et in Ordinary to 


KEN, 
Gazetted August 8th, 1887—December 31st, 1867) 
277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


R. STOLBERG’'S VOICE P grb 

Ing and en semertag 

dations a throat’ has maintained a character for 

uarter of a century, and the flattering monials received 

from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the —- 

fully establish its great No V or 
Speaker should be without this invaluable 











Publi 
be 





Lonpon: URAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


To 
obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the nited — 
Kingdom, 
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A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
NEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 


BW A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a pint. 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Brothas, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Gevetin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
ehants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 
wie 
Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., Se 26/., 40/., per dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12 8/., 24/. 580, +» 36/. 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60 ;  80/. 
These wines are warr: anted genuine. 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Ilarmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


” 
” 





CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREE%. 


nN SONGS BY 
~ 


JULES BEN NEDICT. 


“HALCYON DAYS.” 
‘ BOCCHINA.” 
“ON THE MOUNTAINS.” 
Worps ny the Hoy. Mus. NORTON, 
Composed for and sung by 
MDLLE. CHRISTINE 
Post free for 2. 
Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-strect. 


NILSSON. 
5 stamps each. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


FANTASIAS, TRANSCRIPTIONS, &ec. 


s. d, 
Brcanws, TE. Weer oe os cscs cece 8 0 
Baunuretpen, J Tyrolienne 38 0 
Da Lene, BR. Mvmet’e Biaghe esc cs cc cccccsccsscscessss 8 @ 
pp BRM kiss tinnciacmnimann BS 
- Pa Di PN ads0'ke in eeteshwiwende anasnee 
- » Marguerite éo.c0-0s 8 0 
Favararn, R. Trovatore ( Duett) 5 0 
- se Sonnambula ,, covcewisecesccce BG 
Gousstts, BE. Pensierl Fuggitivi ....... ...ececoscce 8 O 
Kume, W. The Bee... cccccsccecosctssccvovescccoscee 4 © 
9° PUG GEE GED. kc ccic cscs misiucdisiintscnes © FD 
Korrtiutz, KE. Chilpérie (Hervé) 4 0 
te a Irish Airs eee - 40 
* us Pres Wun Ruisseau........ e006 4 0 
Lures, W. M. Challenge March 8 0 
Muovis, J.M, Operatic Melodies, Six Members =i; Un na 
Furtiva. 2. Io son ricco. 3. Dal tuo 
stellato, 4. Di tanti palpiti. 5. Che 
faro senza. 6. Ah forsee lui ....each 3 0 
Marzen, 6. Chlipdsio (Hered) os oc cc cecncccscccessscce 4 © 
ee eT er era 4 0 
Ruspano, A. Chant da paysan cocccccvcccecens BS O 
aa WOPGTMEMS 60 cc csccscsccstccessesescoes BS @ 
wn LAUED 00 ccc ces cccesccececcveeeeeseeece 8 0 
ia Sur le lac sree o eases 8 0 
7 Pambatie Vee oc cstvvssrissiccawwns € © 
Rivaenact, F. Bach's Bourrée (Transcription) .. .. . 38 0 
Suitn, C. Three Sketches.........+.s0 8 0 
ait Ophelia ....... 00 00 se eeee 8 0 
Srivpien, HW. Slumber swee tly geccemsend 3 0 


sijoux Operatiques, Six embers : inl 

satti Batti. 2. Ah perdona, 3. Il mio 
tesoro. 4. Voi che sapete, 5. Dove 
sono, 6. Sull aria,..............each 8 06 


Sunenne, J, F. 


Tower, L. Spray of Woeas 2... .0cecesesececcsoccesesce BS @ 
* Babbling Streams ...... coteccces. S O 
Wotresuavrr, HW. A. Mars, Grand Marche. escsesveee 8 © 
Ivléene wrtiiwettimdtascne & F 

» = RING cc kdscicisscicccnnce B® 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


CRAMER'S 
GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 





OTR. 0:00:08 00. in 000060.0500.00060000 600 
. O Salutaris Hostia....., 6005666 .. Gounod 
be BN FD obeske see cuddcd cedetone ..Gounod 
. The Faded Rose......... cicpenboskihe a ‘6. Calleott 


. Sweet Vesper Hymn .......+..00s0e0.000++H. Smart 
. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree. .G. A. Macfarren 


. 
pepeererery 


. RR oc ccsces ..J. Barnby 
. Merrily wake Music’: 8 | Mensese . .. Barnett 
. Cradle Song.. ‘ “i. Smert 
10. Safe Home ! (Dr. Neale’ 8 ; Denend Hyma).. .. Willing 
BE. Tlarvent Oise ccccvcicecesececoes G. A. Macfarren 


2. The Miller . oe oes 
13. La, the FE tarly Beam of Moming sone 
BE AUNT os cc ccscrcccce 


t 


..G. A. Macfarren 
..M. W. Balfe 
...G. A. Macfarren 


15. By Babylon’s Wave...... és .. Gounod 
16, Cheer up, Companions .... coccceceD CO. Becker 
17. Be Peace on Earth .. ....c0.ccccceseeeeeeD 9. Crotch 


18. Bless’d be the Home ...... 
19. Crocuses and — . 
20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs . 
21. The Joys of Spring.. 
22. May the Saints 


.+.d. Benedict 
. H. Smart 
+++.Dr. Crotch 
os -»H. Smart 
"Protect and Guide Thee 
G. A. Macfarren 

Wine, Wine, the Magician thou art! ..M. W. Balfe 
Thoughts of Home.........6...+++e0008+-0. Benedict 
Gy Dey Fe ek, TI oii occ cccwcsaccees H. Smart 
26, Now the Sun has mounted high ....G. A. Macfarren 
27. Hymn to Cynthia.. eb se ceseceens . H. Smart 
28. In Days of Lang Syne. be sn nea niew equines Niedermeyer 
29. Though the World with Transport ......W. Wallace 
30. Light as Fairy foot can fall ........C. M. Von Weber 
31. Fi'l the Shining Goblet .......ceeseeeee John Parry 
$2. The Merry Gipsies..........sse0% ..T. Welsh 
88. Mild Star of Eve.... esses WER 
34. While Shepherds ..........+.s...++..3. F. Simpson 
35. Glory to the Caliph .......eseeees C. M. Von Weber 
86. Land of Wonder .... cece cecccess cece oo HH. Smart 
37. Shepherd’s Cot .........+ 06 ..T. Welsh 
88. In a Cell or Cavern deep .. —_ Parry 
89. The Meeting of Ships ~ eee T. Moore 
40. O, tell me, shall my Love be My: ne ‘Bianchi Taylor 
ef | ee acenee John Old 
42. I wish to Tune my Quiv’ring ........T. F. Walmsley 
43. Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing..........H. Smart 


cocoocoooooooooocooeoo°o oor 
co 09 09 8D 69 09 Go 09 69 Or co tO 09 tO 00 09 09 09 we 00 Oo 


wr. 
ae 


ccooooeoeooosoosoooooSoSoSoSoSooSseSo 


44. At first the Mountain Rill.......... G. A. Macfarren 
45. Angels that around uS ........se0008 W. V. Wallace 
46. The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 

G. A Macfarren 0 8 
47. Vintager’s Evening Song .... as ..F. Mori 0 6 
48. Peace to the Mem’ry of the Reeve . ea LW. 'y. Wallace 0 3 
49. Over the Dark Blue Waters .... Cc. M. Von Weber 0 4 
60. Trumpet BIOW ......eesceceeeees seoeeeees-Gounod 0 4 





LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, 


NEW DANCE MUSIC, 








o 


eccocoooooooooo™ 


Anpitt, L. Lancashire Witches Waltz . 
Lvrz, W M. Blue Bell Waltz.. coccece 

‘ Rose of the Alps Waltz, eves 

‘a Bon Bon Quadrilles . 

ala Squib Galop ai 
Maraiortt, C. H. R. Christine Nilason Ww ‘altz.. 
Chilpéric — 000 se ccee 
We - a 00. cc e6 es 
Mitrars, IT, ‘Bridal Bells Galop.. 
Montoomeny, W. H. Magic Waltz e200 
Mvacravg, F. Chilpéric Waltz ............0 oe 
Revauur, F. Bouquet Quadrilles .......... 0.00 
Ricnanrpson, J. Brigand Galop ......++...+- 


COCR ee eee eens 


” ” 


oc PR ROO ROP PE EO 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW COMIC SONGS. 


Cod liver oil. H. 8. Leigh . eo0e ce ce eeees 
The Story of a Naughty little ° Boy. ‘Ditto oe se eesecece 
Uncle John. Ditto . 


The Cats. Howard Paul.. 
The Fancy Bazaar. G. W. Hunt . sees eecces 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, ‘Seen yrnery w. 


RENDANO, A. 











mo 0 oo oo” 
ccoooo™ 








Chant du Paysan (Morceau Caracteristique) eos 
Laura (Mazurka) eeccece 
Napolitaine (Valse de Salou). 
Sur le Lac (Nocturne) , ° ETT TTT 
Fantasie-Valee.. .. 0000 cscescccece 
These cmpectine are a " efiective, 
thoroughly original in style, melodious and pleasing, 
gemauing no inordinate difficulties. 


Crangan & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS. 
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Abbey Bell, The. Puget (M.8.).....0seeeseseeeeeveeess 
Birds were telling one another. In A flat (s.) and F (m.s.) 
Birthday Song. Reyloff (m.s. ea PTeTITTTe Te Try 
Bride, The. Brugalere ..00..0600csccsccessoveses 
Bocchina. Benedict (8.) .........+08 
Butterfly Song. Hervé (s. or 2.) .. 

Clasp hands, and say good-bye. &t. "Germaine (.8.)... * 
Cleansing Fires. Gabriel. In C and E flat (n.) . 

Cod Liver Oil. H. S. Leigh .....ccececccccs sees 
Exile's Song of Home. casa! ° 
Fairy Queen, The. Barnett (8.)...... 0000 seceee sees ce 
Fireside Dreams. Reyloff (B.) .. 2... ..secseesecees 
First and Last Kiss. Douglas (M.S. oF B.) ..+...... 
Frou Frou. Stanislaus (7.)........0. 20000 se eceeee cece 
Halcyon Days. Benedict. In E fat oF F (8)... 


seee 


eeeeeere 


How many? Benedict (1.) ........- oeesccnceesce 
If! German Reed. ........ $0.06 60 64 06:60 60:08 0066 
I Love Thee. Balfe. In G flat ‘and E flat (1) -. « 
I’m a Fisherman bold. Distin (B.) .......... $0 0080 0000 


I'm faithful to Thee. Tal aR LEA 
Invito al Mare. Romano (B.) .o.ccecesececeeeeeeerees 
Love me for Love’s sake. Halévy (1.) ....seeeeesseeeees 
Message from the Sea. Douglas (8. OF T.) ..seeesseeeeee 
Miller’s Maid. Distin (7.) .....scscecccececeeveveveees 
Mill Stream and River. Wallace (7. OF). cece secges 
My hope is o’er. Hervé (s.) . oc0ee ccc eescccecse 
Only to love her. Santley (m) . PPPTETYTETTIT Tr Tire i ii 
Over the Rolling Sea. gonad PPPTTTITITETET TET 
Syren’s Spell. Taylor (s.) a 04 60C0b0 00.66 os c6 de e0 
Thy Voice across my Spirit falls, "st. Germaine (c.) .... 
Waiting. Kattern (s.).. 06.66 69 60.00.08 00 46-00-09 00-08 
Warning, The. Calleott (8). POTTTTTITETe eT eTe tht 
Work still todo. Douglas (T.) ....sseeseceee 
Xenia, Luts (6.) ccocccesscccecces 


Fete tere eens ee eee 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tuz Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE, 
The Music Selected and Revised, 

Anp AN Intropuctory Essay on THR Risz anp Progress oF 
THE Rounp, Catcu, and Canon: 

Atso BiograrHicat Notices OF THE ComPosERs, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland ; $ 
Musical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 





Price 34d., 
“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT.” 
NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR FOUR VOICES, 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT, 


BY 
JAMES F. SIMPSON 





Loxypon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





RAMER’S CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
the SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, and 

HAYDN :— 

Beethoven’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper 
covers, 4s. 6d. ; or handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

— 8 ye for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 

is. ; clo! Ss. 

ag or Selected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s, 6d.; cloth, 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


I "OCA DEL CAIRO. Mozart’s posthumous 
4 Opera Buffa, “ L’Oca del om. ” with Italian words, a8 
—_ at the Italian Opera, Drury Lane, is now published, 


price 10s. 
Cramgr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


sl - ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 
pa. for Lae Ladies. Music by Luiat Bonpess. This 
u 


adapted for School-examinations, 
pene es, wan It contains three princi; 


mezzo-soprano, con chorus. PThe es in one act, 








with adaptable — the music ligh sparkling. In 
m it 
ww | Lamtoons covet, eth Bimteted tiienten Price 5s. nett. 





Cnamzs & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 
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TAKE THE DEW. 





Take the dew of thy lips, or the light of thine 
eyes, 

From the flower of my heart, and it withers and 
dies ; 

Like a rose when deprived of the warmth it 
receives 

From the sunshine and showers that fall on its 
leaves. 


Or if through its tremulous folds no more fly 

The zephyrs that breathe in thine own balmy 
sigh, 

The fragrance it would have given out on the 
air, 

Must coldly for ever lie languishing there. 


Then take the poor flower that blooms but for 
thee— 

Oh! take it, and give that sweet blossom to me; 

And we shall both wear them, whatever betide, 


They shall flourish together, and die side by 
side. 


James McCarro.ut. 








PROVINCIAL. 





During the last four months Belfast has been 
destitute of anything in the shape of legitimate 
amusements. There are now, however, prospects 
of a change for the better. Mr. McLaren’s 
Diorama, of Scotland, is announced to appear in 
the Victoria Hall on the Ist of August, and on 
the following Monday Mr. J. F. Warden will open 
the Theatre Royal with a large and judiciously 
chosen company. Mr. J. G. Swanton, Mr. T. 
Nerney, Mr. E. Harthorne, Miss Bella Mortimer, 
Miss Marie Allen, and Mr. and Mrs. Warden are 
the old favourites who return to us, and there are 
on the bill the names of several strangers of good 
reputation. The interior of the house is being 
re-decorated, and the working ants behind the 
curtain are at present busily engaged in the work 
of preparation. 





Mdme. Tonnelier gave six performances of 
“The Grand Duchess’? at St. James’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, last week, with great success.——Mr. H. J. 
Byron has been playing in his own pieces, “ The 
Prompter’s Boz,’’ “ Not such a Fool as he Looks,’ and 
“ Blow for Blow” at the Amphitheatre. Mr. 
Buckstone and the Haymarket Company com- 
mence their annual Liverpool season on Monday 
next, at this theatre, instead of the Theatre Royal, 
as on former visits. For the first time for many 
years, Mr. Compton will beabsent, but all the other 
old favourites will appear. Messrs. Buckstone, 
Howe, Rogers, Kendal, Mr. and Mrs. Chippendale, 
Misses C. Hill, F. Wright, Gwynne, and the 
popular Miss Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal). 
——Miss-C. Lucette’s Anglo-American Company 
have had a short season at the Alexandra Theatre, 
but have not meet with much success. Loveday’s 
English Opera Company will shortly appear here. 
Mdme. Haigh-Dyer and Mr. Henry Haigh will be 
the principal artists. 








THE OPERA, 





The production of Wagner’s opera “ L’Olandese 
Dannato” at Drury Lane, has, despite the late 
period of its performance in the season, and the dis- 
turbing influences of political excitement, aroused a 
large degree of interest. The first sensation upon 
hearing it was, as far as the outside public was con- 
cerned, wonder that music of this kind should be 
stigmatised as crude, incomprehensible, and un- 
attractive. The audience found everything to under- 
stand and much to admire. They did not care to 
differentiate between Wagner’s earlier and later 
manner ; they only felt that this work was lofty and 
emetional and marked by genius. The libretto is 
itself a piece of high workmanship. It is founded 
on a story of strong psychological interest; it is 
written by the maestro himself in exalted style, con- 
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tains excellent German verse, and preserves that 
intimate rapport between poem and music which 
exists at its best when composer can write and 
librettist compose. The old legend of Vander- 
decken receives plain and straightforward illus- 
tration. The doomed man—doomed to endless 
restlessness on earth for having impiously sworn 
to outwit the elements, with the chance of 
rescue made conditional upon his finding a 
woman who will love him truly until her death—is 
thrown upon the coast of Norway in one of those 
septennial respites which are granted him for the 
purpose of finding the said daughter of Eve. Every 
seven years he has come to shore with the object of 
finding his guardian angel in a woman's love. 
Many women have given him their hearts, only 
to break troth afterwards, and lose their 
own souls. Hopeless of ever finding release 
from doom under conditions so hard, the Dutch- 
man lands in the Norwegian bay. There he 
encounters a fisherman whose sloop is stranded, 
and who has a daughter Senta at home. 
The Dutchman asks for her hand, promising vast 
treasure. The Norwegian skipper is delighted at 
the prospect of gaining a wealthy son-in-law, and 
promises to guide him to his home and recommend 
him to his daughter. So ends the first act, which is 
musically made interesting by the elaboration and 
contrast of sombreness and gaiety suggested by the 
Norwegian’s vessel and the doomed Dutch craft lying 
alongside in the bay. Constant change of time 
and rhythm are all in Wagner’s mannerism—curious 
abandonment of a commenced phrase, and a gliding 
to something new and unexpected. The fault of the 
music is its tendency to repetition and to long 
involved soliloquies unbroken by dramatic incident 
and interesting only from the psycho-analytical 
point of view. But a fine duet between the 
Dutchman (Mr. Santley) and Daland the Nor- 
wegian (Signor Foli) created a good impres- 
sion and brought down the curtain well. The 
second act leads us to the chamber of Senta, 
the daughter spoken of, surrounded by spinning 
girls, whose Spinnlied in rhythmic measure is 
altogether popular and deutsch, and very little 
Wagnerisch. This charming movement caused 
general pleasure. Senta herself neither spins nor 
sings; she is absorbed in dreamy contemplation of 
a portrait on the wall—that of the doomed Dutch- 
man, with whose weird history she is conversant. 
This Senta, who is of a melancholy and cataleptic 
temperament, tells her companions the fearful story 
of the sinner’s condemnation ; until the awful nature 
of the doom so works upon her imagination that she 
vows to achieve his rescue by sacrificing her love 
and life to him. On this mood her lover Lrik 
breaks, and is naturally perturbed at such devotion. 
The return of Daland is announced and the girls 
flock off to prepare for the sailors. Erik presses 
his suit, but his old love has little effect 
upon Senta now. JDaland returns and _intro- 
duces the Dutchman; and a scene of intense but 
unexpressed earnestness .follows—a fascination 
which finds vent in words only when Daland retires, 
and Senta’s devotedness is answered by the 
triumphant joy of the doomed Dutchman. The 
duet in which this expression takes place opens with 
a dreamy unison passage for the Dutchman chiefly 
unaccompanied, in which he seems to recognise the 
realization of past visions; then proceeeds to some 
smoothly written cantabile, lying well for Mr. 
Santley’s voice; followed by concerted passages for 
the two, coming to a temporary close with a cadenza 
for both, in which the brilliant voice and execution 
of Malle. de Murska (as Senta) was most effectively 
displayed. The subsequent portions of the duet, 
involving several changes of time and rhythm, 
express the devotion of Senta, and the joy of the 
lover at his hoped-for release. Each phase of this 
important movement is replete with dramatic con- 
ception and powerful handling, coupled with a 
mastery over orchestral varieties and combinations 
that should suffice to establish Wagner's claims to 
recognition as a remarkable, if not a great composer. 
A burst of applause at the end attested that such 





duet we are led without interruption to a trio—tho 
two lovers and Daland—which brings the second act to 
a highly effective close; and the three singers were 
twice called before the curtain. The third act opens 
with a lusty chorus of the Norwegian sailors, 
anchored in their vessel alongside the silent Dutch 
ship. Maidens from shore bring provisions to the 
Dutch vessel, which they hail in vain, a replica 
being supplied by the “ chaff” of the Norwegian 
crew. The antique build and outlandish rig of the 
strange sail and her imperturbable stillness receive 
from the jolly Norwegian crew such ridicule as 
this :— 

**Say, have you no message nor lctters for land? 

To our great-great-grandfathers all such we will hand.” 

No response however is vouchsafed. The stago 
being clear, Erik and Senta enter in agitation: tho 
former reproaching his affianced with her altered 
affections. The colloquy is overheard by the Dutch- 
man who releases Senta from her vow, and prepares 
to sail wearily away, his hope of salvation ended. 
But Senta is not to be outdone in generosity. She 
casts herself into the sea, after the Dutch vessel, 
erying out that she is true until death. The spell 
is broken; a true woman is found: the doomed 
vessel sinks, granting kindly death to the crew; 
and an apotheosis of Senta and her lover follows. 
The third act is not so powerful as the second, but it 
is full of exalted music, and the stage effect is very 
good. The opera was admirably filled. Malle. de 
Murska realized to the life the trance-given maiden 
with her intense ideality and singleness of heart. 
Mr. Santley looked and sang like a hopeless and 
life-weary sufferer, stricken with inexpressible woe. 
Mary, Senta’s friend, and Frik, her lover, were 
placed in the hands of Mdme. Corsi and the new 
tenor Sig. Perotti, who has abundant merits. Sig. 
Foli, as stated, was Daland, and a helmsman with 
a single song received the attention of Sig. Rinaldini. 
The Italian translation, by Sig. Marchesi, is an 
accurate and meritorious version of the German text. 
To Sig. Arditi is due the credit of great and success- 
ful pains in the rehearsing and direction of the 
work, 

The closing operas have been ‘' Otello” and 
‘* Lucia,” and the final one takes place to-morrow 
for the benefit of Mdlle. Nilsson. 

On Saturday the season closed at Covent Garden. 
Beyond repetition of well-known work, the directors 
produced in the course of the season a single novelty 
—on June 14, Signor Campana’s ‘ Esmeralda,” 
which had been given but two or three times at St. 
Petersburgh a few months previously. Although 
revised by the composer and brought out here with 
the advantage of Mdme. Patti’s brilliant singing as 
Esmeralda, and the co-operation of such artists as 
Malle. Scalchi, Signori Naudin, Graziani, &c., the 
opera produced no impression. It was, however, 
repeated three times after its first production. The 
débuts were those of Malle. Sessi, Mdlle. Cari, Mdlle. 
Olma, and Signor Vizzini. Of these the first has 
proved herself a useful seconda donna with a 
readiness in excess of her powers ; and the second 
was “annexed” by the Drury Lane management. 
The season opened on March 29th, and closed on 
July 23rd. 








The seventh of the Orystal Palace summer 
concerts on Saturday was sustained by the following 
principals from the Drury Lane opera house :— 
Madame Sinico, Mdlle. Pauline Lewitzky, Mdlle. 
Vinta, and Mdlle. Felice; Signor Perotti, Signor 
Rinaldini, Monsieur Korsow, of the Imperial Opera, 
St. Petersburgh; Signor Raguer, Signor Zoboli, 
Signor Castelli, and Signor Urio. The Crystal 
Palace choir, with Mr. Manns as conductor, made up 
the forces. The excellent Crystal Palace band 
performed the overtures to “* Egmont” and “ La 
Gazza Ladra.” Among the most successful of the 
vocal morceaux were Mdme. Sinico’s singing of 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Inflammatus” and Donizetti's “*‘ Quanto 
Amore,” in which latter piece she was joined by 
Signor Zoboli; Mdlle. Lewitzky’s rendering of ‘* Voi 


music can command ready appreciation even among | che sapete,” and ‘ Sull’ aria,” which she sang with 


an audience strange to Wagnerism. From this 
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Donizetti's “La Zingara,” resulting in a recall, 
which compliment was paid Madlle. Felice, who 
made a first appearance, and sang “Stride la 
Vampa,” from ‘Jl Trovatore.” Signor Urio gave 
charmingly ‘* Quando le sere,” from Verdi's ** Louise 
Miller.” Signor Perotti (a first appearance here) 
was highly successful. The singing of the Crystal 
Palace choir made a favourable impression. 

The annual concert of the Royal Academy of 
Music was given on Saturday in Hanover Square 
Rooms under the direction of Mr. John Hullah. 
The program included compositions brought forward 
by Messrs. Wingham, Parry, Brion, Shakespeare, 
and Miss Crawford; and solos, vocal and instrumen- 
tal, were given by Misses Townshend, Scates, 
Rebecca Jewell, Ferrari, Westmorland, Maudsley, 
Channel, and Marion Severn; Messrs. Kemp, Morley, 
Parry, and Shakespeare. Best worthy of notice was 
a portion of an orchestral symphony by Mr. Wing- 
ham, and part of a pianoforte concerto by Mr. 
Shakespeare, ably played by himself; Miss Townshend 
in Hummel's Indian Fantasia, Miss Linda Scates 
and Mr. Kemp in two movements of Mozart's con- 
certo for two pianofortes (in FE. flat), Miss Westmor- 
land in Weber's Concert-stiick, and Miss Channell 
in Sterndale Bennett's Caprice in E, also distin- 
guished themselves. Mr. Morley successfully played 
Beethoven's Romance in F for the violin. Vocal 
pieces, the compositions of Mr. Parry, Mr. Brion, 
and Miss Crawford (all students), were performed 
with much applause ; Misses Rebecca Jewell, Ferrari, 
Maudsley, and Marion Severn, and Mr. Parry 
having displayed much ability in vocal solos. 
Between the parts of the concert Professor Ben- 
nett addressed Mrs. Gladstone on behalf of the 
committee, thanking her for again undertaking to 
distribute the rewards to the deserving students, 
and stating that he felt sure she would be glad to 
know that at no period in the history of the insti- 
tution had there been so many students as at the 
present time, and that the result of the examinations 
had been most satisfactory. He then proceeded to 
say, with regard to the rewards themselves, they 
were divided into letters of special commendation— 
silver medals, bronze medals, books, and letters of 
commendation. The first-named were given to 
students, who, having already gained the highest 
prize that the Royal Academy can bestow, cannot be 
rewarded otherwise than by a special letter of com- 
mendation from the committee. Prizes were then 
distributed by Mrs. Gladstone :—Silver medals to 
Misses Waite and C. Gardener, and Mr. T. Wingham; 
bronze medals to Misses Goode, Bairnsfather, Jessie 
Ferrari, and Pocklington, and Messrs Parry and 
Cook—books and letters of commendation having 
been awarded to many other students; and special 
letters of commendation having been assigned to 
Misses Rebecca Jewell, Linda Seates, and Marion 
Severn; and Messrs. W. Shakespeare and 8. Kemp— 
all of whom have previously received silver medais. 

Miss Kate Gordon's Soirée Musicale d'Invitation 
was held on Monday at her residence, Cromwell 
Lodge, South Kensington, when, under the personal 
direction of the accomplished pianist, the following 
program was carried out:—Trio, ‘*O Memory” 
(Leslie), Miss Patey Laverne, Miss Somers, and 
Mr. Albert James; Solo piano, “ Robert toi que 
j'aime,” Miss Batye; Song, Miss Cecila Fuller; 
Solo piano, “* Der Freischiit? ” (Sidney Smith), Miss 
Powell; Song, “ Grist to he Mill” (Van Noorden) 
(words by Mr. Edward Thomas), Miss Patey La- 
verne ; Song, ‘* Love’s Request ’’ (Reichardt), Mr. 
Albert James ; Song, Miss Geraldine Somers ; Solo 
violoncello (Schuberth), Herr Schuberth; Song, 
** Quand a Te,” * Faust’ (Gounod), Mdme. Weiss ; 
Recitation, ‘* The Grandmother” (Tennyson), Mr. 
D. D. Home; Cavatina, ““O Luce di questa” 
(Donizetti), Miss Lilly Simester; Cavatina, ‘ Ah 
quel giorno,” * Semiramide ” (Rossini), Miss Jeannie 


Bruen; Duet, * Zampa” (Herold), Misses Constance | ¢ 
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(Carl Eckert), Miss Lilly Simester; Solo piano, 
“ Oberon” (Favart), Miss Manning ; Song, ‘‘ When” 
(V. Gabriel), Miss Geraldine Somers; Song, Mr. 
Stedmann; Solo violoncello (Schuberth), Herr 
Schuberth ; Song, ‘‘ Coral Caves’? (Van Noorden), 
Miss Patey Laverne; Recitation, Mr. D. D. Home; 
Duet, ‘‘ Over the hawthorn hedge” (Glover), Miss 
Lilly Simester and Miss G. Somers. 

Miss Kate Roberts’s last recital drew together a 
numerous audience, which applauded enthusiasti- 
cally the admirable performance of the clever 
executante. The principal features of the recital 
were Schumann’s Quartet in E flat, made familiar 
to the public by Mdme. Clara Schumann’s perform- 
ances, at the Monday Popular Concerts, and Bach's 
Concerto in C minor for two pianofortes, the same 
as played by Herr and Mdme. Jaell at one of the 
New Philharmonic Concerts of last season. Men- 
delssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso, Chopin’s Polonaise, 
for pianoforte and violoncello, and Handel’s Horn- 
pipe, were also included in the selection. These 
pieces were done full justice to by Miss Kate Roberts, 
and her able coadjutors—Herr Wilner (violin), Mr. 
Ellis Roberts (viola), and Mr. E. Howell (violoncello). 
In Bach’s Concerto Miss Roberts was joined by Mr. 
A. Barth as pianist, and Mr. Reynolds as contra- 
bassist. 








THE THEATRES. 





At the Haymarket Talfourd’s burlesque ‘Atalanta; 
or, the Three Golden Apples” has been revived, but 
the acting leaves nothing for favourable comment. 

A new drama of Irish life, entitled ** The Emerald 
Queen,” has been produced at the Britannia. Its 
author is Mr. Travers, a prolific writer of pieces of 
its class. 

The French drama of ‘* Sullivan” from which 
Mr. Robertson derived his materials for ‘‘ David 
Garrick” had previously supplied Mr. Albery, the 
author of ‘* 7wo Roses” in a similar manner: hence 
that adaptation of his called ‘* Doctor Davy,” written 
for Mr. Hermann Vezin. This version has been 
received at the Gaiety with every prospect of success. 
‘** Doctor Davy” concerns much of the plot which has 
furnished ‘‘ David Garrick.” An infatuated young 
girl of bourgeois parentage falls in love with the 
great actor. The father in despair implores 
Garrick to cure this infatuation, and the actor 
undertakes to do so. In Mr. Albery’s play 
he gains access to the house disguised as a 
medical man—is about to fulfil his task, but is 
himself smitten by the charms of the ingénue- 
Punctiliously, however, he recollects his promise, 
and ‘disillusions” her by counterfeiting drunkenness. 
The part leaves ample scope for the great ability of 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, who acts admirably, never 
letting the humour of the situation get the better of 
his drunkenness. The contrasts, likewise, between 
the real and the simulated nature are powerfully 
and artistically marked. Beyoud Mr. Vezin’s acting 
the play is somewhat dull. It is a one-part play, 
and thus belongs to an objectionable category. But 
rcom for good acting is found and made use of by 
Mr. Maclean, who gives a well-drawn caricature of 
Mr. Molescye, the tradesman father. So, too, Mrs. 
H. Leigh in the role of Mrs. Figibit, which is cleverly 
played. The “Princess of Trebizonde” is now 
acted with Mr. Atkins in Mr. Toole’s part of the 
He has to struggle through a 
barren part without Mr. Toole’s independence of the 
written words which so often serve for emen- 
dation. 











ENTERTAINMENTS. 
A new entertainment by Professor Pepper exhibit- 
ing the effects and describing the various modes of 
ausing ghosts of human beings to appear and 


and Maud Herbert ; Duet, ‘* La ci darem” (Mozart), | disappear at pleasure, crawl, walk, leap, and dance 


Mame. Weiss and Mr. Renwick ; Solo piano, for the 
left hand only, ** Home Sweet Home,” Miss Kate 


on walls and ceilings, or float in space, fairy gambols 


| children dancing on the sides of walls and romping 


Gordon; Song, “The Lark” (Hatton), Mdme, | about the ceiling like flies has been produced at the 
Weiss; Solo piano, ‘* Masaniello” (Sidney Smith), | Polytechnic, which, despite the state of the thermo- 


Miss Margaret Herbert; Song, ‘The Vagabond’’| meter, finds numerous patrons. 
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distinctly stated that after several scenes have been 
placed before the public, including one from 
‘* Hamlet,” and another of an artist’s dream, the 
space beneath the stage is exposed to view, showing 
the living representatives whose shadows have 
formed such prominent characters in the sketches, 
We should not omit mentioning the drop-curtain, on 
which the figure of Shakespeffe is surrounded by 
700 quotations. The entertainment was enthusiasti- 
cally received and is well worth seeing. A new 
musical entertainment, by George Buckland, Esq., 
“The Wicked Uncle; or, Hush Bye Babes in the 
Wood,” and “ Sand and the Suez Canal,” were also 
included in the program. 








THE SINGING FEVER IN PARIS. 





The ingenuity and fertility of invention, and 
vivacity with which French journalists are keeping 
up the “generous fire” are worth a little study. 
First and foremost as a stimulant to the warlike 
propensities of the nation is the ‘* Marseillaise ;” 
next follows ‘‘ Mourir pour la Patrie;” next the 
“Chant du Départ;” and next Alfred de Musset’s 
“Le Rhin Allemand,” which the Gaulois of to-day 
(23rd) publishes with Vaucorbeil’s music—t Move- 
ment de pas Redoublé.”” But the popular poets are 
edited, it would seem, by the police. The ‘ Chant 
du Départ,” for example, is a song in which kings 
are attacked, and not with sugar-plums. Take 
these lines :— 


Tremblez, ennemis de la France, 
Rois ivres de sang et d’orgueil 5 

Le peuple souverain s’avance : 
Tyrans, descendez au cercueil. 


Kings drunk with blood and pride are images not 
exactly to the taste, or adapted to the purposes of 
the Emperor. The revolution and its songs are 
useful, when trimmed to the pattern of Imperial 
democracy, and thus the above lines do service now 
in the following disguise :— 


Tremblez, ennemis de la France, 
Tous, ivres de sang et d’orgueil ; 

Le peuple souverain s’avance : 
Tombez, descendez au cercueil. 

We may expect an early edition of the Chants ct 
Chansons Populaires de la France, edited by M. 
Pietri, with the assistance of Alessandri and other 
Corsican savants. For the “ Chant du Depart” is 
not the only song beloved of the people which has 
been scratched with the policeman’s rapier. A 
correspondent of the Rappel writes from Nimes, that 
the authorities have ordered the ‘ Marseillaise”’ to 
be sung nightly at the Casino; but then it is Rouget 
de Lisle, revised in the Rue de Jerusalem. The 
little pifferari of the Boulevards are as cunning as 
the police, and their reason is innocent enough. 
Their old Viva Garidaldi had long stood at 


Viva la Francia! 

Viva I’ Italia! 
But these two had become cold friends; and the 
little fellows made very few sous out of them. In 
a moment of inspiration, however, excited by the 
marching of the troops to the frontiers, and the 
warming up of the furia francese, discreetly 
stokered by the Government, the young rogues 
added :— 

A bas la Prussia ! 
Their pointed hats are almost broken through with 
the torrent of coppers. From Chalons, where the 
departure of the regular troops and the arrival of 
the Garde Mobile have made a scene of indescribable 
noise and confusion, we have an account of a 
Zouave, perched upon a fountain, brandishing an 
umbrella and singing a song d’occasion that roused 
his military audience to a delirious ardour for the 
glory of war. The Zouave sang: 


Bismarck, si tu continues, 

De tous tes Prussiens n’en restera guére ; 
Bismarck, si tu continues, 

De tous tes Prussiens n’en restera plus, 





In every theatre, at every public ball, in the Tui- 
leries gardens, in the Tuileries palace, the ‘ Mar- 


(Molloy), Mr. Renwick ; Song, ‘* He loves but me” , latest addition will prove a rare hit, for it should be | seillaise”” must be had. If the Government wished 
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to get rid of this air, which acts like strong wine 
upon every Frenchman’s blood, no better plan 
than this could have been adopted. It is being 
worked to death, and every variation is a relief, 
even when the police inspire it. Some of the 
regiments that have taken their leave during the 
last two or three days have shown a weariness of the 
noble old song, and as they have passed along, the 
snatches of it have been fainter and fainter. The 
Parisians have torn the thing to tatters; they are 
hoarse, and tired, and a reaction is setting in. 
They must have fresh food before they will crowd 
the Boulevards and wake the echoes again. Even 
the sudden warlike ardour of M. Emile de Girardin 
is cooling, or is banked up, waiting for a victory. 
Couplets de circonstance are welcome as a change; 
still the songs are dying out, as the armies gather 
along the frontier. People are beginning to breathe 
too quickly to be musical. But a line or two, from 
a couplet, added by M. de Saint Germain to 
Vermouth et Adelaide, at a benefit representation of 
the Vaudeville company, at Maison-sur-Seine, and 
sung to Mdme. Bianca (the Alsacienne) is too 
completely characteristic to be passed over. The 
concluding lines are the most pointed : 


Quand t’es Frangaise par le coeur, 
Voudrais-tu devenir Prussienne ? 
Si tu veux rester Alsacienne, 
Aime-moi, je serai vainqueur ! 
Grfce & toi, piquante Alsacienne, 
La Prusse, ma parole d’honneur, 
En verra d’un’ dro!’ de couleur! 


The “drél’ de couleur” is that sallow tint of 
fear which is known to Paris couturiéres as the 
Couleur Bismarck. In such impertinences our 
neighbours are very happy. 

A correspondent gives the following account of an 
amplification of the singing mania—a mania which 
includes also wild patriotic dancing. He writes: 
There is a grand patriotic ball at Bullier’s; so, about 
nine o’clock in the evening, we hail a Victoria, and 
bid the driver take the road towards the Luxembourg. 
Bullier’s is to Mabille as Highbury Barn is to 
Cremorne. As the ‘“Closerie des Lilas” it has been 
celebrated in the fasti of Parisian pleasure places 
for a great number of years, and will remind the old 
Paris man of the kindred but now defunct haunts 
of students and grisettes—the Prado and the 
Chaumiére. Bullier’s—the Closerie des Lilas, which 
is half a garden and half a barn, both very 
poorly decorated—presented a scene last night 
which would have gladdened the heart of Mr. 
Giovannelli, and made Mr. Baum jealous. At least 
three thousand people must have been packed into 
the area set apart for dancing and promenading; 
but the distinctions of the locality were quite set at 
nought. The visitors waltzed in the gravel walks, 
and the promenaders walked about in the middle 
of the quadrilles. Ifa couple made up their minds 
to dance, they did it anywhere—“ on the flure,” as 
the Irish say, or in the middle of a flower-bed, or in 
front of a refreshment buffet. Several pas seules 
were executed on cane-bottomed chairs, and one 
gentleman of a lively and eccentric turn—I hope 
he was provided with waterproof leggings—absolutely 
got into the basin of the ornamental fountain, and 
paddled about in the water like a mad Triton. He 
would have done better to have stood upon his head 
—the bath might have cooled him. 

They were all—clerks’, counterskippers’, anybody's 
daughters, and single-married women—ag mad as 
hatters. Hundreds of little tricoloured flags—you 
may buy one at a toyshop, with a brass eagle 
surmounting the staff, for ten sous—were waving to 
and fro; many of the girls had bouquets arranged 
in the three colours, and many of the men wore 
cockades of the same pattern in their hats. They 
danced, and stamped, and screeched in excitement, 
but, I remarked, almost entirely deserted the 
refreshment buffets. If this had been an American 
revel, the bars would have been thronged ; 
“ liquoring up” with the men would have been 
universal ; and, when a sufficiency of cocktails had 
been got on board, revolvers might have made their 
appearance on the scene. But a Frenchman cannot 
drink standing, or alone, or in a hurry. When he 


and, with complacent deliberation, sip his thin 
drinks and puff at his cigar. Probably two thousand 
out of the three thousand here were smoking, 
and were thirsty enough besides ; but they were too 
excited to sit down yet awhile. The great business 
of the evening was before them—to make a 
thundering row, and to shout for ‘* La Marseillaise.” 
‘‘La Marseillaise! La Marseillaise! La Mar- 
seillaise! La Marseill—a—a—a—a—a—ise!” The 
yell for the national hymn is echoed and reechoed 
with crescendo potency from three thousand pairs of 
lungs. Can it be that the chef d’orchestre—a bald- 
headed man in spectacles—is anti-patriotic, or have 
the management warily instructed him to withhold 
the beloved tune until the furore for its execution 
has reached a white heat ? At all events, the bald- 
headed chef shakes his head and takes snuff, as 
though to tell the brawlers that they must expect 
only Bullier music—polkas, mazurkas, and the 
Lancers. The cry is continued da capo. The chef 
shuts his eyes, leans back in his high-backed chair, 
and pretends to indulge in a quiet doze prior to the 
next polka. The cunning old fox! The demand is 
pursued in shrill staccato jerks : “‘ La Marseillaise— 
aise—aise—aise—aise.” The foxy leader of the or- 
chestra pretends to wake up. He consults the 
trombone. The trombone shrugs his shoulders, 
and refers him to the bigdrum. The drum seems 
dubious, and points to the program, as though 
they were all bound by the letter of the law as re- 
garded harmony. But a little fiddler, boiling over 
with republican rosin, and whose nerves seem 
strung with patriotic catgut, vehemently ‘“ inter- 
pellates” the wavering director. He points to the 
surging mob; he puts his hand on his heart; he 
thrusts his fiddle beneath his chin; his bow 
trembles in the air. Mutiny, rank mutiny ; I fancy 
that the little fiddler is about to break into the 
desiderated strain on his own account, when the 
bald-headed chief gives away—as though he had not 
made up his mind to it all along—and the band 
strikes up ‘“‘ La Marseillaise.”” The three thousand 
listeners hear the entire first verse in dead silence. 
You can see their lips moving, however; they are 
mentally repeating the words. But when the 
refrain comes :— 

“Aux armes, citoyens ! 

Formez vous bataillons !” 

they bust forth in such a rushing roar of chorus that 
the gas in the twenty thousand additional lamps 
seems to be buffeted and driven to and fro by the 
waves of sound. 

The Marseillaise, however, played and chorused 
three times over, does not satisfy the three thousand. 
Their great patriotism has stomach for much more 
melody. After the interval of a polka and an 
abortive jig of the cancan order, ‘‘ Mourir pour la 
Patrie” is shouted for, and this request being 
complied with, and the performance welcomed in 
the same uproariously enthusiastic manner, the cry 
is made for the ‘‘ Chant du Départ.” Bnt in this 
regard the bald-headed Chef is not to be moved. 
Perhaps the score of the ‘‘Chant”’ is not in Bullier’s 
orchestra ; and when I leave Bullier, just before mid- 
night, three thousand are still repeating their 
demand in vain, contracting it to a spasmodic 


chorus :— 
Les )éparts !—parts !—parts ! 


Les Départs !—parts !—parts ! 
Les Départs !—parts !—parts ! 


sung in a stern monotone, and accompanied by a 
measured tramp. My mind recurs to the history of 
the great theatrical riots, when to an analogous 
monotone and with a similar tramp, a whole pitful 
of John Kemble’s foes sang, night after night, the 
O. P. song, and danced the O. P. dance. 

At the Opera ‘‘ La Marseillaise” is introduced, 
more or less appropriately, both in ‘‘ La Muette de 
Portici” (our “ Masaniello”), and in ‘* Guillaume 
Tell.” The threatening invaders fancy themselves 
for the moment invaded. ‘La patrie” is con- 
sidered to be in danger, and the duet ‘“ L’amour 
sacré de la patrie” in the former. and all the 
patriotic utterances of Arnold in the latter, are 
uproariously applauded. The solo verses in ‘ La 
Marseillaise”” are sung by Mdme. Sass, who attires 


trimmed with gold, and carries a tricolour. The 
fervour with which Mdme. Sass declaims against 
the enemies of France is said to be very fine; the 
finest thing about it being, perhaps (a fact which 
seems to escape notice), that Mdme. Sass is not a 
Frenchwoman but a German. On the first occasion 
of her introducing the ‘ Marsellaise" (in the finish 
to the third act of ‘‘ La Muette,” immediately after 
the chorus of insurgents) a number of persons in 
the boxes, the Duke and Duchess de Mouchy among 
the number, stood up, and M. Emile de Girardin 
called out in a strident voice, ‘ Every one on his 
feet!” when the whole house rose. 

On Monday when Ponsard's “ Lion Amoureuxr” 
was played at the Théitre Francais, the lines in 
which the hero describes the repulse of “all 
Europe” (the French, it seems, are at war with “ all 
Europe "’) by the recruits of the revolutionary army 
was frantically applauded ; and when Bressant came 
to this passage— 

L’Europe se ruait tout entire sur nous; 

Ils ont fait se dresser, juste au mois of) nous sommes, 
Quatorze corps d’armée et douze cent mille hommes, 
Qui, la pique 4 la main, en haillons, sans souliers, 

Ont repoussé l’assaut de dix rois alliés— 

there was but one cry in the theatre, ‘‘ La Mar- 
seillaise!’’ Mdlle. Agar showed herself equal to 
the occasion. Dressed in the antique white and 
gold, she “rushed upon the stage and foremost 
standing sung!’’ A doubtless competent critic from 
whom we derive these facts declares that Mdlle. Agar, 
who is not an operatic artist but a tragic actress, 
possesses a voice which is ‘male et méme mas- 
culine.” In English we should say ‘“‘ masculine and 
even manly.” 

At the Opéra Comique the “ Marseillaise”’ is 
sung by Mignon. ‘The new version of ‘* Mignon 
pensant 4 la patrie” is given by Mdme. Galli-Marié, 
the Mignon in ordinary of the establishment; and 
given with so much furia that the last verse is 
encored and repeated by the entire audience. At 
the Vaudeville, the soloist of ‘ La Marseillaise” is 
Mdme, Laurent. 








BELLICOSE ART. 





A vigorous painting by M. Gustave Doré will 
shortly appear as pictorial Art’s contribution to 
the situation. A correspondent of the Daily News 
describes the scope and character of this work in 
the following terms. The shadows of the Old 
Guard are massed upon an eminence—an unsub- 
stantial awful host of fighting men! The fore- 
most shadow of an heroic grognard of the First 
Empire salutes with his skeleton hand. Under 
the towers of ancient castles and churches, by 
which angry, mountainous clouds are sweeping, 
the earth has given up its dead awhile, to salute 
the young warriors of France, who are pouring, 
with a terrific rush and hurry, along the old road, 
to the old river, against the old enemy! Earth 
and sky: the flashes of light and the impenetrable 
breadth of shadow, centre to the foremost spectral 
guard, who passesin review the furia Francese, that 
goes by to victory! The stir and strength of the 
living masses of fighting men, with the grand figure 
of Young France that is brought opposite the 
shadowof Old France, are superb, The spectator is 
stirred as bya trumpet. I was in Gustave Doré's 
studio yesterday, and this was the work upon 
which he was toiling in the tropical heat, with 
that force and courage which are proof against 
the sweltering glow of summer and the icy winds 
of winter. It is his contribution to the war. In 
a few days—perhaps before these lines are in 
print, it will be exhibited on the Boulevards—with 
this verse from De Musset’s ‘‘Rhin Allemand” 
wronght in gold letters beneath it— 

“ Nous l’avons eu, votre Rhin Allemand ; 

Ton sein porte une plaie ouverte 

Du jour ot Condé triomphant a dechiré sa robo 

Ou begs a passé, passera bien l’enfant. 

Nous le prendrons votre Rhin Allemand,” 

In this fine work, executed with the mastery of 
the pencil which has made so many declare that 








is thirsty he must sit down at his little marble table, 


herself for the occasion in a costume of white 


Doré’s drawings are his chefs d’euvres, having a 
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completeness and a harmony that are wanting in 


some of his ambitious performances in oil, there 
is a spirit that is worth battalions, and that will 
draw crowds to the Boulevards through the live- 
long day for some time to come. 


The same pen informs us that in Paris every 
printseller’s window is filled, as a matter of 








| 


Ems wasser; he will want it before we have done 
with him.” 

How delighted was the crowd with the wit of 
that old man! . 

Alfred Le Petit, who has just been fined one 
thousand francs for having published an un- 
authorised drawing of the Orleans Princes, and 


course, with engravings and coloured lithographs | has taken the opportunity which his trial afforded 
representing the victories of France, and the| him of making a series of caricatures of his 


ludicrous aspects of the enemies of France. The 
shop opposite the Grand Hétel on the Boulevard 
des Capucines has for many years been remark- 
able for its series of military caricatures, in which 


| 





the Englishman, the Prussian, the Austrian, and | 


the Russian have been treated with an equally 
distributed contempt. The English general, as 
in the days of the First Napoleon, had enormous 
teeth, a Roman nose, a foolish expression, and a 
gawky build. The Prussian had a paunch like 
Falstaff, and the point of his helmet was as long 
as a Chasseur’s sword-bayonet. ‘The Russian and 
the Austrian were let off easily. The two Powers 
concerned in 





fellow-prisoners, has surpassed all rivals in his 
latest war audacity. This masterpiece (the head- 
piece of which is not describable in a decent 
journal) is a fantastic figure of ‘“ Malbroug.” 
Out of that porcelain which serves “ Malbroug” 
for a head, streams an enormous tri-colour plume; 
and from his side dangles a wooden sword. He 
walks with the help of a crutch, adjusted in a 
top-boot—the remains of one leg being tied over 
his stomach in a voluminous yellow cloth. The 
enemy are flying before him. The exact meaning 
of the artist was more than I could catch; but 
the people laughed by the score at the kiosk 


Waterloo have always been | windows. It was understood to be a hit against 


the main subjects of the French caricaturists’ | Prussia: that head-piece is always a success in a 


attack. 


Before Waterloo we were not flattered. 
(says the writer) a collection of portraits of our- 
selves, drawn by our neighbours in the early years 


of the century, that I recognise as the models 
of every subsequent French caricaturist. In the 
last number of Paris Comique there is the figure 
of an English general that is almost an exact 
copy of a caricature made by Horace Vernet in 
his young days of two British officers. There is 
the thin officer and there is the stout officer in 
Vernet’s admirable picture; and both are well- 
caught types. Drauer, in Paris Comique, has 
just improved on Vernet’s thin Englishman, and 
added pendent sandy whiskers, and a telescope. 
The Prussian, however, occupies the foreground 
for the present. He is of mighty girth, short, 
apoplectic, and crowned with that helmet-spike 


which the French soldier calls the Prussian 
lightning conductor. In the company of 
English, Austrians, Russians, Belgians and 


Turks (who are all feverishly taking notes), 
he is watching the evolutions of tha French 
troops at Chélons, and so nervously that he can 
hardly hold his field-glass. ‘Observe, note, 
draw, calculate, put this and that together ; when 
the moment comes you will see nothing but fire 
and smoke.” This is the comment of patriotic 
France, printed under the drawing, and it was 
interesting to observe the zest, the twinkling 
eyes, with which last Sunday’s crowds read it, 
and pointed to the Prussian (much the figure of 
Mr. Dickens’s Fat Boy) and observed that the 
Englishman had an air niais, which he has in the 
hands of French artists who have never seen an 
English soldier in the flesh. On another page 
of the Paris Comique Austria scowle, recognising 
in a dapper French officer somebody he met 
in 1859; two or three Turks, sent to observe by 
their Government, are frightened at the alertness 
of the troops of Napoleon III.; Belgian officers 
pretend that the Chalons manoeuvres are extremely 
interesting; but, above all, a group of heavy 
foolish Prussians find it puzzling to “ initiate 
themselves into the difficult art of fighting the 
French army.” 

Mobb, in the Eclipse, has not flattered the King 
of Prussia. If libelling the enemy with the 
pencil in times of war be a public service, Mobb 
deserves well of his country. Mobb’s King 
William is a trifle larger in the paunch than 
Drauer’s Prussian. The royal torso is much the 
shape of a dish cover, topped by an immense coal- 
scoop, and mounted upon legs which have hardly 
the proportions of fingers to the whole. 

“C'est magnifique,” an elderly gentleman said, 
over my shoulder, treating himself to a pinch of 
snuff in honour of Mobb. “It is superb. And 
that droll de Bismarck behind, showing his Ma- 
jesty how to play at soldiers. Bismarck, par 
exemple, is admirable, and very like the devil, 
His Majesty had better have another pull at his 





French caricature, and—Alfred Le Petit sold 


I have | briskly. 


Between Drauer, Mobb, Alfred Le Petit, and 
Cham, the immortal farceur and accomplished wit 
with the ever-ready pencil, there is a long dis- 
tance. Cham is no great artist; but he is a 
thinkef who has something pointed always, and 
often something witty, to express on passing 
events. His pictorial commentaries will do good 
service to the future historian. The war is fresh 
and copious food to his fancy. His last Sunday 
page of croquis was crammed with whimsical 
phases. The Spanish throne tolet; Prim carry- 
ing it about like an old chair to mend; a Hohen- 
zollern sitting on the arm of a throne to accustom 
himself gradually to the hardships of war; Bis- 
marck having upset a hive of French bees; and 
lastly a gamin bursting into Bismarck’s cabinet 
to tell him that somebody has just stepped in (the 
somebody being a French tar armed with a hatchet) 
to play with the Prussian fleet—these, each the 
size of a thumb-nail, are so many “ lumps 
of delight” to club loungers and café 
frequenters. For who, among these crowds 
stretching from the Are de l’Etoile to the Place 
du Trone, doubts, this scorching afternoon, that 
the French sailor will play with the Prussian 
navy asthe boys play with ships in the fountains 
of the Tuileries gardens? Every “ ménage” has 
provided itself with a map of the war and a due 
quantity of flags mounted on pins, and is ready to 
drive the pin bearing the triumphant tri-color in 
the very heart of Berlin. Everybody applauds 
the “ Marseillaise.” The scene in the Champs 
Elysées, with the rival open-air concerts, singing 
the “ Chant du Départ” against ‘“‘ Mourir pour la 
Patrie,” on Sunday night was one of extraordinary 
excitement; but let me note a curious fact, as 
applicable to the pins and the maps, as to street 
singing—nobody knows the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” just as 
nobody can;make out the line of campaign. The 
tenor at the Alcazar broke down a night or 
two ago at the second verse, and there were 
none present who could put him right. The 
first verse and the last only trickle easily to 
men’s lips. Everybody can sing ‘‘ Amour sacré de 
la patrie’—but how many understand the 
reference to Bullier in Rouget de Lisle’s verses ? 
However, men mar the subjects of their dreams, 
by tracing their source too well, and the 
present dreams of victory are not to be dis- 
turbed by the movements of pins over the maps 
in the shop by the Grand Hotel, which, by the 
way, I have seen a journeyman baker explaining, 
with the utmost confidence, to his apprentice, 
The French army has gone to Berlin; Admiral 
Bouet-Willaumez will play Gulliver amid the 
Lilliputians in the Baltic; every Prussian has a 
body like a pumpkin, and lives on “ choucroute ;” 
the needle-gun is a child’s weapon when compared 
with the Chassepot; and the French bees, as Cham 
hag observed with his pencil,§ will not be long 





| 
before they sting M. Bismarck to death, leaving 
repentant and humilitated King William to carry 
his water army back to Ems, and to take a few 
lessons in manners when a nation who callg 
herself France, and an Emperor who calls himself 
Napoleon, and an ambassador who calls himself 
Benedetti, speak to him. In this firm belief morg 
than 100,000 young men have volunteered for 
the army; in this faith rich gandins bearing 
great names, whom I met last night in the Café 
du Helder, in very tight gloves, and wielding 
canes that would hardly kill a fly, have enlisted 
into the ranks to take their drink of glory with 
their own palefrenier, and todip into the gamelle 
with their own ploughboys! Theirs will be 
trusty swords. 





A GERMAN ACTRESS. 

Nine years ago the performance of “ Jéanne 
d’Are,” by Schiller, attracted an extraordinary full 
house to the Munich Hoftheater, owing to the fact 
that a native of Munich was to make her first 
attempt in drama as Jéanne; and, consequently, 
the circles on the banks of the Iser, interested in 
theatrical matters, were in lively emotion and 
excitement. The friends of art as well as enthu- 
siasts announced the sudden rising of a star of the 
first magnitude, and raised the greatest hopes by 
mentioning particularly that the young novice had 
received her education from the actor Adolph 
Christen, who excels in regard to original and deep 
conception of the dramatic art. Those who 
regarded the theatre simply as a place to pass the 
time as pleasantly as possible, laughingly said that 
the very quickly grown-up daughter of the dyer 
Ziegler had been seen going to school with her 
books, like other girls, without showing any extra- 
ordinary qualities ; and they were, consequently, at 
a loss to understand where her great talent should 
have come from so suddenly. 

The curtain rose, and there appeared the débutante 
before a crowded house, young-looking and slim— 
almost too slender in figure—with unavoidable 
angular motions, and hardly developed features, 
Her eyes were very dark and expressive, and her 
full voice—powerful for her age—surprised and 
struck the audience. One could not help feeling 
that a powerful mind was slumbering in this young 
girl. The introduction was sufficient to decide her 
success. After the first monologue those who were 
not in her favour acknowledged that she had much 
talent of great promise. She rendered the part of 
the heroine and inspired shepherdess with a splen- 
dour seldom seen. Her excellent teacher was re- 
cognised in some features of her acting; in many, 
though, her own peculiar conception was readily 
acknowledged. The name, Clara Ziegler, was in- 
scribed in the golden book of genius, 

Again several years had passed when we met her 
a second time. It was the opening of the new 
Munich Volkstheater, on the evening of the 4th of 
November, 1865. Of this institute not alone the 
population of Munich, but of whole Germany, ex- 
pected a realization of an artistically managed 
theatre, and also a revival of a national drama. Un- 
fortunately the blight fell upon this blossom, and 
the enterprise, founded upon mistaken economy, 
sank to a position contrary to the original intention, 
but at the time we speak of this was not to be fore- 
seen. The histories of the German stage have not 
recorded many opening festivals like tho last- 
mentioned. 

The piece written for this occasion by Herman 
Schmid had the title, “Was wir wollen” (‘‘ What 
we want”). In this piece our ‘artist personified 
the part of the monk in the coat-of-arms of Munich, 
and also that of a naiad of the Iser, In both parts 
her powerful, melodious voice, her great emotional 
powers, her supreme mimic talent, created a deep- 
felt, genuine impression. 

The restless, working artist had been in the mean- 
time in several smaller theatres, partly appreciated, 
but on the whole not able to make her great powers 
generally understood. A talent like hers required 
for its development larger fields, She could not 


vory Well baye appeared on the stage, ta act with @ 
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hero who appeared, next to her, insignificant and 
little. Neither were the houses large enough for her 
strong and powerful voice. 

The able manager of the Munich Volkstheater, 
Mr. Engelken, who contracted her engagement for 
the theatre in Ulm, was the first who discovered her 
talent, and who gave her an artistic education. 

From this time she was decidedly the favourite 
of the public, and became so more and more by 
acting new parts. 

The principal ones were Griseldis, Pietra, Bertha, 
(in “Die Ehefrau”), Marianne, (‘* Weib aus dem 
Volke”), and ‘* La dame aux Camelias.”’ The 
variety of her accomplishments were proved in other 
parts like Donna Diana, Katharina von Rosen, 
Baronin Palmer (in “‘ Gesandschafts attache”), and 
whoever saw her in Bavarian local pieces, like 
** Almenrausch and Edelweis,” or “* Der Tatzelwurm,” 
as a peasant girl, became doubtful whether he 
should give preference to her serious or to her comic 
representations. 

When the times changed on the Munich theatre, 
and Offenbach appeared instead of the drama, it 
was not any further the place for Clara Ziegler. 
Amongst many advantageous offers made to her, she 
decided for Leipsic, where the taste of the educated 
public did not mix art with speculation. Her success 
in the elegant and new theatre, without doubt the 
handsomest of Germany was soondecided, Although 
she gained still more the favour of the public by her 
performing Frau von Strass in Laube’s “ Buse 
Zungen,” and Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Romeo,” it could be 
easily seen that her place was in a Court theatre of 
larger dimension, where the drama was more culti- 
vated. She had offers from Berlin and Munich, and 
decided for the latter, perhaps on account of its 
being her native place, and also because the young 
king, a great admirer and patron of art, tried to lift 
the drama to the highest point. 








WAR AND WORSHIP. 





History shows (says a writer in the Telegraph) 
beyond dispute that those have fought best who 
prayed first. So deep is the feeling in Homer’s 
mind, that his heroes always pray in any sharp 
crisis of the battle ; and the last thing, we are told, 
that Leonidas and his three hundred did at Thermo- 
pyle was to ‘‘comb their hair and call upon the 
gods of their fathers.” When we come into modern 
times, how emphatically are we assured that, on the 
field of Hastings, the Saxons spent the eve of the 
battle in drinking and revelling, while the Normans 
passed it in services of devotion and hymns. At 
Bannockburn, Edward II. saw the Scotch kneel 
down upon the sward, and said, ‘‘They ask us 
for mercy.” ‘My Liege,’ was the answer, 
“these men ask mercy from God Almighty; 
they will conquer or die upon the field.” 
Look, again, at the Ironsides of Cromwell. The 
world has hardly twice seen such fighting 
stuff as the men who swept the scented 
and ringleted cavaliers off the ground at Naseby, 
Marston Moor, and Worcester. They were 
‘‘mighty at prayer,” and rode into action singing 
a plain song, or a psalm, amid the laughter of 
their foemen—laughter which was, however, very 
soon turned into grief when the broadswords of the 
‘*psalin-smiters’’ began to flash. Or, for a case 
mcre in point, take German history. The battle 
of Liitzen was opened by Gustavus Adolphus 
at the head of his Swedes and Germans, as if 
it had been a Church-service rather than a san- 
guinary engagement. With Tilly and Wallen- 
stein against him, the Lutheran commander 
had gained victory after victory, and came to this, 
his last field, the annalists say, ‘' full of heavenly 
fierceness.” The musicians of his army played 
together the spirit-stirring notes of Luther’s Hymn, 
and while the massive rugged music rolled out into 
the November air, the troops sang aloud, ‘‘ Hin feste 
Burg ist unser Gott,’’ the King himself giving out 
each verse, like a Precentor and a Paladin in one. 
Does anybody ask what followed? The imagination 
would anticipate, even if the memory were unaware, 


that, despite the death of the gallant King, his army 


had marched to triumph ankle deep in the blood of 
their foes, and that Wallenstein himself had to fly 
before the face of those terrible Lutherans. It is 
a Lutheran nationality again that is singing the old 
battle-song of Luther in the churches and parade- 
grounds of Germany. Now we see Puritan against 
Catholic, Teuton against Celt—a * people's army,” 
as the Prussians justly call their Landwehr, against 
Imperial forces—and, finally, a praying people 
against a people dancing at Mabille and joking on 
the Boulevards. If the student of history had to 
prophesy between two such peoples, race, religion, 
organisation, and national character would aid him 
te understand why the Emperor Napoleon does not 
share the hilarity of his subjects as to the issue of 
this terrible conflict, 





WEBER'S LAST WALTZ AGAIN. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—The correction of the old Weber creed by 
the Reissiger creed, in re the ‘ Last Waltz” is but 
to approximate to the real truth, not to hit it, 
The truth lies I take it in the middle of the two 
theories, and is suggested by the following article 
from the Leipziger allgemeine musikalische Zeitung 
of July 1st, 1829, entitled “ Remarkable, yet 
evident proof, that the same dance can be com- 
posed or printed by two different composers at the 
same time.’’ The article runs thus :— 

“ All the world knows that dance music is now 
in an extraordinary flourishing state in all German 
lands, and numerous as we count the marigold in 
our meadows, in equal numbers sprout out the 
dances. They, however, for the most part grow 
in Vienna, and as an agreeable means of distin- 
guishing them, often receive very original baptis- 
mal names. Now, it has happened, that one 
called “Der Sehnsuchtwalzer (Le Désir), von 
Beethoven,” is with uncommon sympathy abun- 
dantly played and danced; but once when the 
spirit of dancing descended also upon Schubert, 
when he was still alive, and impelled him to 
publish his ‘‘ Original Dances, Opus 9, Diabelli, 
Vienna,” then it happened that No. 2, called 
‘*Trauerwalzer,” was precisely the same waltz as 
Beethoven’s Sehnscuhts-walz, though without the 
trio, in regard to which busy tongues persist in 
asserting, that Herr Hoffmann in Breslau was the 
one to add it to the walz. 

“ Another curiosity of this sort again has recently 
attracted notice. There appeared, namely pub- 
lished by Schott at Mayence, the Last Waltz of 
C. M. von Weber, on the title, with a picture of 
the composer and under it: ‘‘proprieté de 
Yediteur,” which of course fully proves, that that 
well-known, honest firm had purchased it as a 
composition of Weber. Now, some yvars since, 
Herr Reissiger, at present Kapellmeister in Dres- 
den in Weber's place, published through Peters 
in Leipsic certain dances, and—mirabile dictu— 
among them already stands bodily also that waltz, 
only. in another key. It may then be asked: 
Which soul, in mysterious hours of friendly 
communication, had breathed this Waltz into 
the other? or, how, and by what secret sympathy, 
has it become possible that two dances are one? 
—and other like questions.” 

Three weeks after the above appeared, the 
following communication from Reissiger was 
printed in the same paper. 

The Andante Energico, which has appeared under 
the title: ‘‘ Derniere pensée musicale de C. M., de 
Weber,” in Paris, published by J. Pleyel et comp. 
(Proprieté des Editeurs), is nothing else than a 
Waltz composed by me, which is to be found in 
the set: ‘Danses brillantes pour le pianoforte, 
wuv. 26,” as No. 5, composed in 1822, and 
published, 1824, by C. F. Peters, in the “‘ Bureau 
de Musique” at Leipsic ; and unluckily somewhat 
changed to its injury. 

However wanting in self-respect I consider it to 
quarrel about tho authorship of a waltz, still I am 
of opinion that such cases deserve to be publicly 








censured, to save the public from being cheated; 





otherwise all musi@ will soon be received with 

suspicion, if to pirated editions false titles be also 

added. C. G. ReissiGkER, 
Dresden, 5th July, 1829. 





DICKENS ON DEATH. 





The following allusions to death, culled from 
Charles Dickens's many works, must be familiar 
to all readers of his :— 

‘‘Lorp keep my Memory Green !"—{ Haunted 
Man, Chap. 3. 

“It being high water he went out with tho 
tide.”—[Coppertield, Chap. 30. 

—‘‘ died like a child that had gone to sleep.”"— 
(Copperfield, Chap. 9. 

—‘and lay at rest. The solemn stillness was 
no marvel now.” —[ Old Curiosity Shop, Chap. 71. 

—‘and began the world. Not this world, O, 
not this. Tae world that sets this right.”—[ Bleak 
House, Chap. 65. 

—‘‘gone before the father; far beyond the 
twilight judgments of this world; high above its 
mists and obscurities.”—[ Little Dorritt, Book 2, 
Chap. 19. 

“The spirit of the child, returning innocent 
and radiant, touched the old man with its hand, 
and beckoned him away.’’—[{ Chimes, 2nd quarter. 

“A cricket sings upon the hearth, a broken 
child’s toy lies upon the ground, and no- 
thing else remains.”—{Cricket on the Hearth, 
Chirp 3. 

“When I die, put near me something that has 
loved the light and had the sky above it always.” 
—([Old Curiosity Shop, Chap. 71. 

“T felt for my old self as tho dead may feel if 
they revisit these scenes. I was glad to be 
tenderly remembered, to be gently pitied, not to 
be quite forgotten.”—{ Bleak House, Chap. 45. 

‘*The star had shown him the way to find the 
God of the poor; and through humility, and 
sorrow, and forgiveness, he had gone to his Re- 
deemer’s rest.”—{ Hard Times, Book 3, Chap. 6. 

“Dead, your Majesty. Dead, my lords and 
gentlemen. Dead, Right Reverends and Wrong 
Reverends, of every order, Dead, men and 
women born with heavenly compassion in your 
hearts. And dying thus around us every day.”— 
[Bleak House, Chap. 67. 

*** Now,’ he murmured, ‘Iam happy.’ He fell 
into a light slumber, and waking smiled as 
before, then spoke of beautiful gardens, which he 
said stretched out before him, and were filled with 
figures of men, women, and many children, all 
with light upon their faces, then whispered that 
it was Eden—and so died.’—{Nickleby, Chap. 
58. 
“The golden ripple on the wall came back 
again, and nothing else stirred in the room. The 
old, old fashion. ‘The fashion that came in with 
our first garments, and will last unchanged until 
our race has run its course, and the wide fir- 
mament is rolled up like a scroll. ‘The old, old 
fashion—Death! O thank God, all who see it, 
for that older fashion yet of immortality! And 
look upon us, angels of young children, with 
regards not quite estranged when the swift river 
bears us to the ocean.”—[{ Dombey, Chap. 17. 

“From these garish lights I vanish now for 
evermore; with a heartful, grateful respectful, 
and affectionate farewell” [Last Reading, 
London, March 6, 1870. 








Tne Prince or Tenors.—A famous Italian singer, 
whom it is almost as delightful to hear now as it 
was thirty years ago, when he came to England with 
no thought of making the lyric stage his profession 
—this great musical genius, who loved his dead wife 
—also a famous singer—with a passionate ardour 
that to us cold-blooded English is unknown, has 
reproduced her features in a bust, which, as a work 
of art, is considered a most successful effort. The 
sculptor is named Mario; the subject of his work is 
Grisi. 


, 








Homacs To Brzruoven.—No greater homago 
is paid to a composer than the publishing of 
cheap and good editions of his best works. 
Cramer and Co. have just issued, in quarto size, a 
complete set of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas, 
edited by a name that at once inspires confidence, 
Moscheles, the contemporary and friend of 
Beethoven. The price of this unique collection 
is four shillings and sixpence, ‘Thia edition, in 
size, clearness of type, and price, is preferable to 
any of the several cheap editions of Litolff, Peters, 
etc. —Musical Union Programme, 
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CHILPERIC. 
I RVE 


&. 
Complete Score with French words ........ Price net 12 
Piano Solo complete. 
Quadrille Illustrated) by c. “Hi, RK. “Marriott 
Galop.. Do. .. 
Waltz (Ijustrated) by ¥. Musgrave eoee 
Butterfly Song (English a 
Can you go do, 

My hope lso’er do, 


Published by Caamur & Co., 


i ot DO OMT 
AAxAaCacoonr 


201, oe gent-street, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post, Thirteen Stampa. 





THE STABAT MATER. 


COMPOSED BY 


ROSSINI. 


VOCAL SCORE, 
WITH PIANOFORYE OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 


Lonpon: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, 


NOW READY, 
by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


W. 


Price 18. ; 


——— 


THE MESSIAH. 


COMPOSRD BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 


TUE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THE 
ORGAN ,OR PIANOFORTE 





BY 


WILLIAM HORSLEY, Mus. Bac. Oxow. 





LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


2u1, Recent Srreer, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE CREATION, 


JOSE PH HAYDN. 


VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY 


THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 





The clear type and small sise of this Edition render it 
equally available for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and as a 
handbook for the bearers of the Oratorio. 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO, 





“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 


COMPOSED BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 
Price Four Shillings. 





OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is proposed 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
Instituion in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro- 
fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
aGOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 

Composition. 
The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already announced :— Py a 
s. d. 


£8 
010 


i 





Armytage, Miss F... 6 | Kinkel, Miss........ 010 6 
Bunuett, Dr. (Nor- Lewin, Miss Mary... 010 0 
wich) .. ccccees 2 2 OL Me WV. eee 3 2D 
Baumer, il, Esq ..+» 1 1 O| Mann, T. E., Esq... 010 6 
Barnby, Joseph, Esq. 1 1 0} Newman, Miss.. 050 
Blagrove, H., Esq... 010 6] Nunn, Z. H., Esq. 
Cronin, Miss........ 1 1 0 (Penzance) . ee 
Coote, Charles, Esq... 1 1 0| Pollard, J. i, " Esq. 
Coote, C., Jun., Esq. 010 6 (Ramsgate) — 22 ¢ 
Dawson, W. H, (New- — e, D. and (Doug- 
castle-on-Tyne).... 1 1 0 las) p 010 6 
Forster, S. A., Esq... 1 1 0 Ridgw ay, | Es 
Gruneisen, C.L., Esq. 1 1 0 ‘Southampton) . 050 
Gibbons, Miss (Ro- Thompson, Lady .. 220 
chester) . 010 6| Vera, Signor .. 010 0 
Hopkins, E. i. Esq. 11 0|W eekes, 5., me (Py: 
Heming, Joseph, Esq. 010 6 mouth) .. > ee 
Hoskins, Miss(Poole) 0 5 0| White, Miss . - 010 6 


Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LAMBORN COCK, 63, 
New Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EYERS, at the Iustitu- 
tion, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, W. 








Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES, 


Per Year ee 17s, 4d. 
» 4 Year “ 88. 8d. 
»» Quarter .. ae oe oe 4s. 4d, 
Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 


line (of eight words) afterwards, 
*.* Caxguns AnD Posat-Urrica ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kina-staegt, Reoent-stuzet, W, 
55, Kina Srreer, Recent Street, W 
AND 
59, Freer Street, 
FYROM BITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED, 


OFFICES : 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Hripv Over—Many Reviews of New Music, &c., &e. 








*,.* We cannot undertake to notice benefit 
concerts which are not advertised in our columns, 
nor, of necessity, if they are. Single admissions 
are useless, All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, 55, King Street, Regent 
Street. Delay is frequently caused through letters 
being addressed in error to Fleet Street, or to 
Regent Street. 








Che Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


nidilialonins 

It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 








LONDON, FRIDAY, JULY 29, 1870. 








Mr. W. Kuhe is now in Scarborough. 





Mr Charles Reade is going into the provinces with 
his Adelphi pieces. 

Malle. Réboux has married, since her stay here, a 
Mr. Alexandre Matthyssens, of Cardiff, 





Offenbach, who was at Ems when the war broke 
out, has been compelled to leave for a more retired 
spot. 


M. Pierre Dupont, perhaps the greatest French 
song writer gince Bérapger, bag just died at 


Malle. Tietjens has sustained asad bereavement by 
the death of her mother, who died after a few days’ 
illness at Finchley, aged 74. 





Shanghae, not hitherto remarkable for musical 
associations, is to have its Philharmonic Society, 
founded by Remusat, the flautist. 





Mr. Tom Taylor’s new historical drama “ Joan of 
Arc,” in which Mrs. Rousby is to play the title-réle, 
will not be produced before Christmas. 





We learn that Miss Amy Fawsitt has entered into 
alengthened engagement with Messrs. Montague, 
James, and Thorne, for comedy, at the Vaudeville 
Theatre. 





M. Martinet, the new director of the Lyrique, in 
Paris, has stated that he will rely on the ensemble, 
and not on the star system, for success in his new 
undertaking. 

M. Napoléon Verger, a pensionnaire of M. Bagier, 
and Malle. Fioretti, the able danseuse of the Drury 
Lane Opera, have been married during the engage- 
ment of the latter in London. 





The gross receipts of the four grand Saengerfest 
concerts in Cincinnati, two weeks ago, were 21,000 
dollars. The picnic brought in 12,000 dollars, and 
the subscriptions amounted to 15,000 dollars. 





A season of promenade concerts, we understand, 
will be given in the Fall at Covent Garden, after the 
manner of Jullien’s and Mellon’s musical prome- 
nades, 





The closing performances of ‘‘ The Twelve Tempta- 
tions,” at the Grand Opera House, New York, 
have been announced. The warm weather has failed 
to diminish the attendance upon this unique spec- 
tacular piece. 





It is marvellous that so few lives are lost in connec- 
tion with the many theatres destroyed by fire. Each 
week the loss of a theatre has to be chronicled. The 
latest building thus destroyed ig the Variétés 
Theatre of Dantzic. 

The various public grounds of New York, where 
music is furnished by the Central Park Band, are 
crowded on concert evenings by the working classes, 
who have few other means of enjoying first-class 
operatic, patriotic, and sacred music. 





The performance of ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor” at 
the Italian Opera, Drury Lane, last evening, was 
honoured by the presence of his Royal Highness 
Prince Arthur, attended by Colonel du Plat, Colonel 
Elphinstone, and Lieutenant Pickard. 





The last concert tour of Signor Mario is 
announced. The great tenor will be accompanied 
by Mdlle. Liebhart, Signor Sivori, and the Chevalier 
de Kontski. The conductor will be Mr. Walter 
Maynard, and the acting manager Mr. R. D’Oyly 
Carte. 


The right of Rouget de Lisle to the authorship of 
‘‘ La Marseillaise’’ is contested in a letter which a 
day or two ago appeared in the papers signed ‘ G.,” 
and in which the air is claimed as a ‘ German 
chapel tune,” to which the Franzmann merely 
adapted the words. 





Mr. Thomas Carlyle has accepted the post of 
President of the London Library, rendered vacant 
by the death of Earl Clarendon, the gap amongst the 
trustees being filled by Lord Lyttelton. Mr. Carlyle 
was one of the original founders and suggesters of 
the institution. 

Mr. Gilbert's fairy comedy, ‘‘ The Palace of Truth,” 
will shortly be produced by the Haymarket company 
at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, and will, sub- 
sequently, be brought out in London. This work, 
which is in blank verse, is altogether novel and 
original in construction. Its story has been 








ORAMEB & OO, LIMITED, 91, REGENT STREET, W. 


Lyons, 


suggested by a tale of Madame de Genlis. 
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Miss Clara Gottschalk, sister of the late lamented 
pianist and composer, L. M. Gottschalk, aided by 
Mr. A. N. Espadero, of Havana, a composer of great | 
talent, and friend of her late brother, intends to 
publish all the posthumous works of her celebrated 
artist. |The family will recognise no edition of the 
posthumous works except that issued by them- 
selves, 








Felicien David is the author of some admirable 
music to the words of the “ Rhin Allemand;” but 
when the late surprising events came upon us all 
it never occured to the composer to bring out a 
popular edition of his melody. One of his friends, 
however, supplied the omission, a small edition 
was published, and 800 copies sold in a single day. 
Other versions are by Delioux and Vaucorbet. * 





English opera flourishes merrily at the Crystal 
Palace. On Tuesday “The Lily of Killarney” was 
performed, with Miss E. Cole, Miss Goodall, Miss 
Wood, Mr. George Perren, Mr. F. Coote, Mr. G. Fox, 
Mr. E. Connell, and Mr. Aynsley Cook as inter- 
preters. On Thursday “ Lurline” was given, with 
Miss Blanche Cole, Miss A. Goodall, and Miss 
Clinton; Mr. George Perren, and Mr. Aynsley Cook. 





Two clowns, who perform at a Café Concert in the 
Champs Elysées, falsely reckoned the other day on 
the bellicose sympathy of their audience. While going 
through their tricks they perform a little on the 
violin, and were ill-advised enough to give their 
interpretation of the “ Marseillaise.” This did not 
go down as well as that of Mdme. Sass or M. Faure. 
They were assailed by a storm of hisses, and driven 
from the stage. 





A prospectus has been issued of a proposed new 
company, under the title of the Royal Victoria 
Palace Company, with a capital of £50,000, having 
for its object the purchase of the lease, properties, 
&e., of the well-known Victoria Theatre, in the 
Waterloo Road, and converting it into a large 
music-hall. The cost of the necessary alterations 
and decorations is said to be estimated by “an ex- 
perienced architect” at £10,000. 





We understand that Messrs. Gye and Mapleson 
have dissolved partnership, and that the latter will 
next season open Her Majesty’s Theatre with 
Italian opera. Rumour assigns to Mr. Falconer the 
intention of taking this theatre for the winter 
season, opening at Christmas with a pantomime. 
Other rumour asserts it is the Lyceum which Mr. 
Falconer will take; which is the more likely as 
Mr. Mapleson is credited with the desire to have 
an off season of Italian opera. and in this case will 
probably need Her Majesty’s. 





A correspondent writes from Spa:—* We have 
nearly all the people who have been banished from 
Baden, Homburg, &c., and as we are completely out 
of the line of fight, and lie in the most impracticable 
little hollow in the world for war purposes, I cannot 
imagine any safer place. The ‘rooms are crowded 
with people of all nations, and the usual state of 
impecuniosity prevails amongst people who play on 
system. The peaceful world had much better come 
here and lose all its available cash. We may be 
surrounded by fighting men, but no general would 
think of bringing his forces into this little 
cul-de-sac.” 





The following origin of Alfred de Musset’s 
“Rhin Allemand” is given. It appears that at 
the time these verses were composed every one was 
talking of Becker’s lines, which were read out in 
presence of a select company at Mdme. Emile de 
Girardin’s house. ‘ You should answer that ode,” 
said the hostess, turning to Alfred de Musset, who 
immediately lighted a cigar and retired to the 
garden. Before the cigar was finished he came 
back with his now celebrated reply, which was 
warmly applauded by the assembled littérateurs. 
In those days M. Buloz, of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, to whom all Alfred de Musset’s efforts 


German susceptibility and losing subscribers, so he 
printed “Te Rhin Allemand” in a review with a 
very limited circulation. 





The question has been asked whether Flotow will 
go to the wars. The composer of ‘ L’Ombre” is not 
in the military service, and being now in his fifty- 
ninth year, will not be expected to volunteer. The 
probable attitude of Offenbach has also excited some 
interest. Offenbach is a native of Cologne; but the 
birthplace of his reputation is Les Bouffes Parisiens. 
Between the birthplace of his body and that of his 
fame the composer of ‘ Bu qui s’avance ” has not 
hesitated. He has openly declared for France, and 
has set to music a song called “ Dieu garde l'Em- 
pereur.” It is not improbable after this. that 
Germany in turn will renounce Offenbach. 





Subscription lists in connection with the national 
fund for the relief of the sick and wounded among 
the French troops have been hung up in all the 
Paris theatres. These lists include the name of 
every singer, every actor, every musician, every 
employé. The two directors of the Opéra Comique 
have subscribed 1000f. each; Achard, the tenor, 
100f.; Condere, second tenor, 50f. It is expected 
that several managers will give performances for the 
benefit of the fund, and one such representation is 
already announced by the manager of the Porte St. 
Martin. As at the theatres, so at the public 
schools ; and a youthful correspondent at Abbeville 
informs us that at the college of that city the pupils 
have declined to receive prizes at the coming annual 
distribution, and will content themselves with 
certificates; the money which would otherwise 
have been spent in books to be devoted to the 
National Fund. 





A case of considerable and of painful interest was 
tried on Monday at the Dundrum (Ireland) Petty 
Sessions. Professor Anderson, the well-known 
Wizard of the North, appeared to answer the com- 
plaint of a Mr. Armstrong for having assaulted him. 
It appeared that a daughter of Professor Anderson, 
suffering under consumption, was lodging in the 
complainant’s house at Dundrum, the air of that 
locality having been recommended as suitable for 
her ailment by her medical advisers. It was stated 
that the poor young lady was not kindly treated by 
the proprietor of the house. It is sufficient to say 
she was obliged to leave the house and come into 
Dublin, and that she died on the following night. 
Subsequently Professor Anderson had an interview 
with the complainant, when the alleged assault was 
committed ; and afterwards, when both parties were 
at the police-station, the Professor again struck the 
complainant. The first charge of assault was dis- 
missed, and for the second, the magistrates fined 
Professor Anderson 6d.—a significant intimation of 
their opinion as to the merits of the case. 





The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette says: 
“The Lotos Club, of which nearly all the leading 
artists and journalists of New York are members, 
has been promised that Mdlle. Nilsson will sing at 
their rooms, for the first time in America.” It 
observes also: ‘It is now an established fact that 
Mr. Gilmore intends to astonish ordinary compre- 
hension by a Grand International Musical Jubilee— 
the World’s Festival—in June of next year. He 
has already received assurances of support from 
many of our prominent men, who are fearful lest 
the strong influence now at work upon Mr. Gilmore 
may induce him to carry his stupendous enterprise 
to New York, aud we learn that the railroad 
companies have also manifested a commendable 
disposition to sustain the project liberally. The 
guarantee fund required for the enterprise must, it 
is said, reach a quarter of a million of dollars, but 
the idea at present is to continue the Jubilee for 
thirty days, giving each of the great European bands 
a chance to be heard in special farewells by 
themselves. It is certain that Mr. Gilmore’s plan is 
feasible—far more so than seemed at first the Peace 
Jubilee, and it only remains for Boston capitalists 
to come forward as they should to ensure a musical 
festival such as even Mr, Gilmore will not attempt to 





Not only new patriotic songs in honour of France 
but also new patriotic songs in contempt of Prussia 
are appearing in Paris. Gustave Nadaud, who is to 
Béranger about what Samuel Lover was to Moore, 
has issued ‘* La Complain te du Grande Prussien " 
and “ LeVin du Rhin.” In the latter composition 
that “ petit vin blanc” which, according to Alfred de 
Musset, was offered in such profusion by tho 
Rhenish maidens to the soldiers of France, is put 
far below the generous wines of France, Let M. 
Nudaud speak for himself. 
Vin allemand qui nais dans les cailloux, 
A Vétranger tu peux t’en faire accroire ; 
Mais tu n’es pas pour étre bu par nous ; 
Va done ailleurs te faire boire! 

Avec le Rhin, 

Ton fleuve souverain, 

Que vers le nord ton flot s’épanche, 

Vin sans couleur, 

Vin sans chaleur, 

Vin sans valeur, 

Piquette blanche. 


When people are hard put to make a living, they 
generally discover the policy of civility. The 
Dramatic College Council is just now urgently 
soliciting the contributions of the charitable, 
avowing that only with extreme difficulty it keeps the 
College open at all; yet this same Council refuses 
the common politeness of giving information con- 
cerning the execution of one of its duties, and will 
not answer inquiries on the subject. According to 
the terms of Mr. T. P. Cooke's will, the Council is 
authorised to bestow a yearly prize for a drama 
submitted under the testator’s conditions. Last 
year the Council invited authors to compete, the 
MSS. to be sent in on or before the Ist January 
1870. Several plays were accordingly submitted ; 
but up to this present end of July, nothing further 
has been heard as to the result. Two months ago, 
one of the competitors, Mr. Arthur Robertson, wrote 
to the Council as follows :— 





Gentlemen,—I shall be much obliged if you will 
kindly inform me when the T, P. Cooke prize for 
January Ist, 1870, is to be awarded. I beg to 
suggest that some public announcement should be 
made, which would save much trouble, as well to 
yourselves as to the competitors, who, I think, are 
entitled to some information, especially as the 
statement made at the dinner appears to have led 
some persons to think that the prize last advertised 
is not to be awarded to either of the dramas sent in 
answer to the advertisement. However absurd this 
idea may be, I think it requires correction. I 
enclose a stamped envelope for reply, and (unless 
you express a desire to the contrary) I shall publish 
it, when received, for the information of other 
competitors. 


To this no answer was vouchsafed, nor to a second 
letter despatched a month later, We do not know 
how the Council can reconcile the neglect of a duty 
and a courtesy with their appeal ad misericordiam of 
the public. 








WAGNER'S FUNCTION OF MUSIC IN 
OPERA. 





Southey—the Robert Southey writing from the 
Lakes to a friend in the metropolis, squeezes in a 
postscript to this effect: ‘* Here is a man staying 
here who is the ghost of myself. He is constantly 
repeating to me the ideas and thoughts I held and 
put out twenty years ago. He operates on me as 
my ghost.” The production of Wagner's opera, 
written more than thirty years ago, must to its com- 
poser be a vivid illustration of Southey and his 
ghost. If it were intended to give the series of 
Wagner's dramatic inventions, the composer might 
have no cause to complain, for he might say, as did 
Turner when asked about the merit of one of 
middle style pictures—* Put it in its place, and it 
will be found to be right.” Whether Wagner may 
live to witness the “‘ Tannhaiiser”’ and ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
at Covent Garden, to be followed by the grander 
severities of the ‘‘ Rheingold” and “ Tristan” and 
the higher sublimities of the ‘* Wulkyrie,” and its 
satellites, may be a doubtful question, but under 
any circumstances it is no mean tribute to the man 
and to his early work, that it should have been 
deemed worthy of resuscitation, and presented in 











belonged by contract, was afraid of awaking 


surpass in after time.” 


our great metropolis with sugh talent, means, and 
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appliances, as the musical public witnessed last and 
this week in Drury Lane. Whatever Wagner may 
think of our slow coach ways in music, he must 
admit it was a move, if not wholly in the right 
direction, still one in his favour, and one that, 
demonstrating his music of thirty years ago, still 
had some life and soul in it. It may be that the 
weird Holliinder—the counterpart on the sea to the 
Jew wandering through the lands—is a mere sequence 
to Weber's “ Kuryanthe’’—a cento of the last 
German, French, and Italian novelties worked up, 
principles growing out of those laid down by Gliick, 
60 far back as 1768, and that in “ L’Olandese Dan- 
nato”’ there is to be discerned the indications of the 
new thing, and not the new thing in all its glory of 
summer blossom and autumn fruit. It may be it is 
more of opera and less of musical drama than its 
composer would now approve, and that of the so- 
called technical forms which it displays, these tend 
to retard in place of helping or hastening the action. 
The opera has been produced, and for the present 
it has made its impression, and a certain sort of 
judgment passed upon it. Enough has been done 
to ventilate the Wagnerian theory—that for the 
purposes of dramatic action only a certain side of 
music is wanted—not so much the mere formal 
invention or display of technical form as an expres- 
sional or spiritual flow of sounds illustrating and 
seconding the situations and scenes of the drama. 
As poetry in early times did not consist of 
rhymes and verses, strophes and anti-strophes 
—but in the imaginative idea the highly 
figurative expression thrown into the simple 
form of apposition—the thought responding to 
the thought — so the music of the drama must 
its logical and dialectical exposition, and confirm 
itself to the single purport of interpreting certain 
scenes in human life; it may be with the aid of 
language, it may be without such aid. In fact, art 
as art in the development of movement or motivo is 
in this new school of the musical drama something 
out of place, unreal, if not unnatural. All such 
efforts are to be avoided, and the grand secret of 
dramatic musical art, and that of getting on without 
aid from the crutches that have hitherto been 
supposed to be necessities of the art explorer. The 
defenders of the old school of operatic composition 
—and that growing out of it—the disciples of 
Alessandro Scarlatti and our own Handel, of Mozart 
and Beethoven, of Rossini and Verdi—would say 
the real end of music is the union of beauty—the 
result of the human mind bent upon exercising the 
conditions of art in sounds combined with the 
spiritual urging and fusing power, aiding the 
conceptions, directing the choice of subjects, and 
the modes of arrangements, and throwing over the 
weakness of art the strong cover of simplicity and 
truth. Mental effort is one chief source of pleasure 
in all artistic results; and the stern logic of the 
reasoning power in fellowship with warm flow of the 
affections is of all results the greatest and most 
approved. Resign the mental effort—the divine 


working power of genius for the unvaried 
trot of the mundane scene however interest- 
ing the scene, however strong the passion, 


the heart of the auditor or spectator has not been 
stirred by the legitimate exercise of musical art 
in its most beautiful estate, and it is in no situation 
to accept or respond to the called-for excitement. 
Dramatic situation requires formal invention if only 
as repose from these intervening points. Granted 
that at times the personages of the drama sing at 
times merely as singers—although as singers actuated 
by the emotions of time and place—and that they 
deal with the physical facts in sound made lovely 
and beautiful, exquisite and endearing by the hand 
and heart of the artist—he himself bowed down or 
elevated by the spell of the situation—can it be said 
that here, in such a condition, the art of music on 
its formal side is an excrescence or interruption to 
the human life of the drama? Has the technic 
form no sympathy with the incident? Is its growth 
no sequenee out of the expressional invention? 
How, except through form of some kind is the 
composer's own spirit to hold shape and being? 
Surely the form is the function here, the essence, 


the sudden flow from the concealed, all lying hid in 





the very depths of the heart of the artist? Now 
comes in the true teaching of art and art power 
which ever goes before all criticism, dealing 
triumphantly with the waves of air as so much 
motive power for seizing and subduing the 
sympathies and affections of the audience. The 
artist wants help, artistic help, and he can only 
obtain it by grasping and realizing the laws of his 
art. 

Wagner may reply to all this, ‘I am content to 
make musical drama without the aids or help you 
think to be necessary, and if you will but resign the 
hankering after melody written for the solace or 
variety of vocalists, and symphonic fragments that 
only interrupt and weaken, you will find in me all 
that is wanted.” To this may be rejoined—Yes, 
but all you do of any real interest is grounded upon 
the old rationale. Your exceedingly pianissimo 
choruses are simply artistic results, not essentially 
or necessarily dramatic; your cathedral processions 
are not growths out of your theory; your narrative 
scenes are buds from the old germ ; there is nothing 
really and essentially invented; all that you have 
done in these situations Weber and Meyerbeer have 
suggested, Gliick foreshadowed, Mozart and Beet- 
noven made clear and straight. You have more 
variety, contrast, and orchestral power, because you 
do not stint your means, and there are those who 
are ready to pay for your fancy, however broad and 
extravagant. Mozart could not call together a whole 
orchestra of trombones ; he could not get a score of 
first violins playing in two, three, or four real parts ; 
he could not rely on twelve cornet-a-pistons to intone 
one particular melody throughout his opera. He 
took the scraps and the muffs as he found them to 
his hand, and did his best with his willing but 
helpless actors. 

The highest and most wonderful quality in the 
composition of music is that we call rhythm—stream 
of sound—stream of sound in poetical flow—that is, 
a flow of response or apposition—and which assumes 
such marvellous and chameleon shapes as to defy all 
the rules of theorists and mechanicians. To the 
composer it is both coherence and help; it gives 
life and causes unity; and makes every great work 
stand alone, It is the great index of the spirit of 
the composer, the expression of his own individual 
being, affording him the highest delight in its utter- 
ance, and no less delight to his hearers. It marks 
the man and all that he does. To afford rhythm, or 
stream in sound, its full play and its proper associa- 
tion with both the mental and imaginative powers, 
there must be the employ of technical forms, and it 
is inconceivable how much Richard Wagner loses by 
denying himself opportunities for the full display of 
this huge essentiality in musical composition. All 
that restlessness, uncertainty, change, incoherence, 
and want of continuity, that marks somuch that he 
does, are the necessary results of his avoidance of 
the true lights and shadows gained by the right 
employ and application of artistic stream in sound. 
Nothing can ever compensate for its loss ; for where 
it is not, music is no longer a stream, but the arid 
desert made up of separate and solitary atoms. 

What arrangement can be made in composition 
where nothing is used to bind things together? 
Life in sounds, like life in human bodies, is a unit 
consisting of so many members, all aiding and 
assisting in carrying on life; but in the absence of 
rhythmic life in sounds—forming one beautiful and 
tangible whole —neither mind nor heart has any 
grand final aim, and by reason of such absence 
becomes tired and dissatisfied. The first principle 
of musical composition has been ruthlessly cast 
on one side as of no thought or value. It has its 
recoil, a fearful revenge; for all music shorn of its 
presence, unrelieved of its light, is no other than 
the music of the dead. Mere mechanical variations 
of the orchestra, violent plunges in modulation, 
contrasts of soft and loud, are no indication of life 
in themselves; they will never brighten the eyo, 
nor quicken the pulse. There can be no doubt the 
chief cause of the slow progress in public favour of 
the Wagnerian theory, is the persistent neglect of 
fully developed rhythm on the part of its talented 
inventor. This is all the more provoking because 
Richard Waguer is an adept in all its mysteries, 





and when he chooses can present it, in its most 
attractive and loveable form. He has been for years 
trying to do great things, without stream in music, 
and the greater part of the world, not denying his 
powers, except to his principles. Let him now walk 
in the paths of Mozart and Beethoven, there is no 
shame in tracing their footsteps; and we think it 
very possible, that Wagner may yet become the 
great power in the particular branch of musical art 
he so loves and has so long delighted to practise. 








THE SONGS OF THE WAR. 





Song, which is the handmaiden of religion, ig 
also a powerful stimulant of the most irreligious 
of human aspirations—the passion for cutting 
one another’s throats. To prove what influence 
song has always exercised upon the pugnacity of 
mortals, we need quote neither David nor Homer 
nor Ossian: for all History tells the same tale, 
Poetic narrations of the doings of the mighty 
men of old, mingled with thanksgiving to the 
local deity—Jehovah, or Wodin, or the Great 
Twin Brethren (for murderous humanity has ever 
been anxious to obtain supernatural sanction for 
its outbreaks) inform the progress of all wars, 
The stronger the combative feeling is aroused, 
the more does the nation incline to sing. When 
the sympathies are but half excited, song flags. 
The Crimean war, for example, stimulated a 
natural desire in the British breast that the 
British cause should win; but there was no under- 
lying fire and fervour of patriotism. Hearths and 
homes were untouched, and no bellicose song- 
literature had birth. We sang the old martial 
strains, it is true, much as we sang—or rather 
hummed—Garibaldi’s hymn when that patriot 
was escorted along the Kennington Road, and 
with about as much excitement. Or as we tried 
(and failed) to sing the Brabangonne to the 
braves Belges two or three years ago. Very 
different is it with our neighbours at the present 
moment. There is no mistake about their 
singing; no half-heartedness about them. As yet 
there has scarcely been time to fashion a new 
lyrical literature to fit the immediate occasion. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose they 
“ cannot sing the old songs.” They can and do; 
and with extreme heartiness; and without being 
too particular as to applicability. Thus fervid 
France shouts the Marseillaise, that implacable 
song whose cause and effect was a frantic desire 
to exterminate all kings and emperors; and even 
calls now and then for the Carmagnoie, a brutal 
and indecent explosion against a French monarch. 
The Chant du Départ, too, Chenier’s verse to 
which Méhul set music amid the noise and bustle 
of a saloon full of patriots, commemorates the 
taking of the Bastile, and has the following 
refrain, thoroughly inappropriate to the present 
time : 

La République nous appelle, 

Sachons vainere ou sachons périr: 

Un Frangais doit vivre pour elle, 

Pour elle un Frangais doit mourir. 
But France at the present moment is too excited 
to think of the verbal sense. There is little doubt 
that if under the Emperor she were led into a war 
with the United States, she would sing the self- 
same verse with equal gusto and contempt of the 
d-propos. 

On the other hand Prussia is driven back to 
Arndt and Korner, the songs of 1813, and the 
memory of Bliicher. At the present moment it 
seems curious that Germany, concerning the stout 
Field Marshal, should be reminded that— 


Oh Katzbach-on-the-Water was glorious to him : 

He gave the French a lesson, and taught them to 
swim. 

Good-bye, pretty Frenchmen, to Baltic land and 
wave, 

The fishes are ready to furnish you a grave, 


With a rattling refrain of 


Juchheirassasa ! 
Und die Deutschen sind da, 
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Die Deutschen sind lustig, 

Sie rufen hurra ! 

In the next verse another bitter pill is handed to 
France. 


At Leipsic-on-the-Plain was a glad and gallant fight: 
To grief he turn’d their glory, to mourning brought 
their might. 


All breathless they lay there when that stout fight 
was won. 


And Bliicher was created a Field Marshal anon. 


This song was composed too early to include 
Waterloo in its reminiscences; but for all we 
know, a supplementary verse may have been added 
by this time. 

One of the most popular, if not the superlatively 
popular song of the German side is Arndt’s “Was 
ist des Teutschen Vaterland,” to which Reichardt 
set music. In order to define the German’s 
Fatherland, the poet proceeds on the exhaustive 
principle, by showing what it is not. As the 
whole is greater than its part, the Vaterland is 
presumed to scorn the supposition that it is com- 
posed of any individual portions. It is a grand 
totality, with lingual instead of political boundaries. 


What is the German’s Fatherland ? 
Or Swabia’s hills or Prussia’s strand ? 
Or on the Rhine where vine-cups pearl, 
Or on the Belt where seamews whirl ? 
Oh no, no, no, 
His Fatherland must greater grow. 
What is the German’s Fatherland? 
Bavaria green, or Styria grand ? 
The title may not Austria claim, 
So rich in honour, rich in fame ? 
Oh no, no, no, 
His Fatherland must greater grow. 
What is the German’s Fatherland ? 
Oh tell me where its bounds expand: 
Helvetia’s peaks or gay Tyrol? 
Their land, their peoples glad my soul. 
Oh no, no, no, 
His Fatherland must greater grow. 


Finally the question is answered, and the frontiers 
poetically fixed thus :— 

As far as e’er the German tongue 

To God in Heaven sings its song, 

So far alone, 

O gallant German, call thine own. 
It is not often that the war-singers of belligerent 
nationalities exchange the retort discourteous. 
We English should be astonished and perhaps 
somewhat discomposed, if in answer to our musi- 
cal assertion that ‘‘ Britons never shall be slaves,’’ 
an enemy burst forth with ‘‘ Oh, but Britons often 
have been.” Yet a parallel case is Alfred de 
Musset’s retort to Nikolaus Becker, which all 
France is now singing. “Sie sollen ihn nicht 
haben, den freien teutschen Rhein,” wrote Becker. 
* Nous l’avons eu, votre Rhin allemand,” returned 
the mocking Frenchman. The following excellent 
translations of both songs are from the pen of Dr, 
J. P. Steele, and first appeared in print in the year 
1866, when the Luxembourg demand and the 
rectification of frontiers threatened to precipitate 
the present state of affairs between France and 
Prussia. Of de Musset’s retort we may remark 
that the allusion to the German maidens wel- 
coming the French soldiery, and being glad to 
pour out for them the thin white wine of the 
country (le petit vin blanc), is a little fiction con- 
trary to history, morality and oinology. 


Tue German VIEW. 


It never shall be France's, 
The free, the German Rhine, 
Tho’ raven-like she glances 
And croaks her foul design. 


So long as calmly gliding 

It wears its mantle green, 
So long as oar dividing 

Its mirrored wave is seen, 


It never shall be France’s, 

The free, the German Rhine, 
So long as youth enhances 

His fervour with its wine. 


So long as, sentry keeping, 
The rocks its margin stud; 

So long as spires are steeping 
Their image in its flood ; 


It never shall be France's, 

The free, the German Rhine, 
So long as festive dances 

Its lover-groups combine ; 


So long as angler bringeth 
Its lusty trout to shore, 

So long as minstrel singeth 
Its praise from door to door, 


It never shall be France’s 

The free, the German Rhine, 
Until its broad expanse is 

Its last defender’s shrine. 


Tue Frencn View. 


Your German Rhine has been ours before ! 
It has served our wassail bowls to fill, 
Can singing its praise from door to door 
Efface the hoof-prints, legible still, 
Of our cavalry charge that bathed its left bank in 
your gore ! 


Your German Rhine has been ours before ! 
On its breast the wound yet gapeth wide, 
Which conquering Condé made, when he tore 
Thro’ its mantle of green to the farther side: 
Where once the sire has ridden, shall the son not 
ride once more | 


Your German Rhine has been ours before ! 
Of your German virtues what remains 
When across its flood our legions pour 
And the Empire over-clouds your plains ? 
When all your men have fallen, have ye other men 
in store ? 


Your German Rhine has been ours before ! 
If ye your annals would fain forget 
Your daughters remember the days of yore, 
And wish the Frenchman among them yet, 
For whom your vintage white they were always 
blithe to pour. 


If your German Rhine be yours once more, 
Then wash your liveries in its tide ; 

But pitch your arrogance somewhat lower! . , . 
Can ye recall with generous pride 

Your myriad raven-beaks that drank the dying 

Eagle’s gore ? 

May your German Rhine flow evermore 
In peace ; and modestly may each spire 

Be mirrored fair in its glassy floor! 
But, oh! keep down your bacchanal fire 

Which, else, may rouse to life again the victor hearts 
of yore. 


In the latter translation Dr. Steele has adopted a 
metre foreign to French verse, but admirably 
fitted to convey the rollicking verve of the 
original. 

One of the shrewdest moves in connection with 
this war on the part of the Emperor was the im- 
pressment into Imperial service of the ‘‘ Marseil- 
laise ’’—a chant ever associated not only with red 
republicanism, but with undying hostility to Na- 
poleon personally. ‘T'o enlist the “ Marseillaise” 
was to excommunicate Rochefort’s paper, the very 
name of which would thus be struck out of the 
revolutionary register. The trick succeeded: 
Rochefort threw up his hand, and the literary 
Marseillaise has ceased to appear. The vocal 
“‘Marseillaise,” too, is having such a surfeit of 
popularity, that satiety will probably soon set in, 
and Paris will shelve the tune until—the next 
revolution. It is a grand but unhappy air. It 
was conceived—according to Lamartine’s story — 
under the influence of wine and genius and moon- 
shine and cold, its strains accompanied its author 
into banishment, and the man in whose houso it 
was created to the guillotine. Rouget de Lisle, 
an officer garrisoned at Strasburg, composed it 
one cold night in the house of Dietrich, the mayor 
of the city. He had been drinking: his head was 
hot, his frame cold; and he tottered, says Lamar- 
tine, ‘into his lonely room, slowly seeking 
inspiration, now in his patriotic soul, now in his 
harpsichord; sometimes composing the air before 
the words, sometimes the words before the air, 
and so combining them in his thoughts that he 
himself did not know whether the notes or the 
verses came first, and that it was impossible to 
separate the poetry from the music, or the senti- 
ment from the expression,” Then he fell asleep 
over.the harpsichord. The next day he noted 





down the composition with difficulty, and took it 





to Dietrich, who summoned his family to hear the 
new song. Their enthusiasm broke out of all 
bounds: the hymn of the country was found! A 
few months later Dietrich went to the scaffold to 
the sound of those notes; and a year or two after- 
wards de Lisle, proscribed as a royalist, and flying 
through a passin the Upper Alps, asked his guide 
what was the name of that hymn, heard in the 
pistance. ‘ La Marseillaise,’’ was the reply. The 
people of Marseilles had adopted the air, which 
afterwards bore their name. ‘The weapon,” 
says Lamartine, “ recoiled against the hand which 
had forged it; the revolution in its madness no 
longer recognised its own voice.” 


The following translation, whose fidelity is its 
chief merit, is by the practised hand of Mr. John 
Oxenford. 


Come children of your country, come ; 
New glory dawns upon the world, 
Our tyrants rushing to their doom, 
Their bloody standards have unfarl'd ; 
Already on our plains we hear 
The murmurs of a savage horde ; 
They threaten with the murderous sword 
Your comrades and your children dear. 
Then up and form your ranks, the hireling foe 
withstand, 
March on—hig craven blood must fertilise the land, 


Those banded serfs, what would they have, 
By tyrant kings together brought? 
Whom are those fetters to enslave 
Which long ago their hands have wrought? 
You, Frenchmen—you they would enchain ; 
Doth not the thought your bosoms fire? 
The ancient bondage they desire 
To force upon your necks again. 
Then up and form your ranks, the hireling foe 
withstand, 
March on—his craven blood must fertilise the land, 


Those marshalled foreigners, shall they 
Make laws to reach the Frenchman's hearth ? 
Shall hireling troops who fight for pay 
Strike down our warriors to the earth ? 
God! shall we bow beneath the weight 
Of hands that slavish fetters wear ? 
Shall ruthless despots once more dare 
To be the masters of our fate ? 
Then up and form your ranks, the hireling foo 
withstand, 
March on—his craven blood must fertilise the land, 


Yet, generous warriors, still forbear 
To deal on all your vengeful blows ; 
The train of hapless victims spare : 
Against their will they are our foes, 
But oh these despots stain’d with blood, 
Those traitors leagued with base Bouillé 
Who make their native land their prey— 
Death to the savage tiger brood ! 
Then up and form your ranks; the hireling fo@ 
withstand 
March on—his craven blood must fertilise the land, 


Come, love of country guide us now, 
Endow our vengeful arms with might ; 
And dearest liberty, do thou 
Aid thy defenders in the fight. 
Unto our flags let victory 
Called by thy stirring accents haste. 
And may thy dying foes at last 
Thy triumph and our glory see, 


Then up and form your ranks; the hireling foe 
withstand 
March on—his craven blood must fertilise the land, 


The fault of the above translation is that itdoes 
not sing easily. Now the ‘‘ Marseillaise” is nothing 
without the tune: it is that which lends it all the 
expression. But Mr. Oxenford’s first line gives 
“Come children” to quavers, ‘or’ to a crotchet 
with astrong accent, the first in the bar, and ‘your 
country co-o-ome,” spreading the latter word (in 
French a dissyllable) over D B and G. The result 
is very awkward. To be fair to Mr. Oxenford, he ox. 
pressly puts forth his version asa reading transla. 
tion, not a singing one; only in a poem like the 
‘“‘ Marseillaise” one involuntarily hums the air in 
reading the verse. It is the air which invests with 
infinite pathos the third line in the last verse, 

** Liberté, liberté chérie, 
Combats avec tes defenseurs.” 
An apostrophe which is terribly woakened by the 
“ dearest liberty ” of the translator ; which sounds 
like the beginning of a love letter. 





Rouget de Lisle lived till 1836—long enough 
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tosee another revolution and another revolutionary 
chant—‘ La Parisienne,” of Casimir Delavigne, 
to the sounds of which the throne of Charles X. 
tottered, and the Monarchy of July wasestablished. 
Eighteen years later this dynasty also went, and 
Alexandre Dumas and Auguste Maquet took up 
the lyre and chanted the republic into fashion 
with ‘“ Mourir pour la patrie.” Curiously enough, 
these three songs—tho products of different epochs 
but each abounding in savage invocations against 
French monarchs and all such as aid Freneh 
monarchs—are sung at the present time in 
defiance of a foe whose crime is to have insulted 
the Emperor of the French, 





WAGNER ON CONDUCTING. 





From my earliest youth I have had a singular 
impression of unsatisfactoriness in the orchestral | 
rendering of our classical instrumental music; and 
this impression has been confirmed as often as I 
lave been present, even in the most recent times, at 
any such performance. What seemed to me so full | 
of life and soul in its expression on the piano- 


forte, or as I read the score, I scarcely re- 
cognised again as it flew past the hearers 


for the most part unregarded. Especially was I 
astonished at the dullness of the Mozart Cantilena, 
which had stamped itself on me before as so alive 
and full of feeling. The reasons became clear to me 
only some time later; I have diseussed them in my 
“Report on the Foundation of a German Music 
School in Munich” (1865)... . Certainly they lie 
first of all in the utter want of a veritable German 
Musical Conservatory, in the strictest sense of the 
word, which implies the conservation or preservation 
of the exact tradition of the way in which our clas- 
sical masters had their own works performed; and 
this again presupposes that these masters actually 
succeeded there in getting their works performed 
entirely to their mind. Unfortunately this has 
escaped our German culture, and we are referred to 
the conjectures of cash individual conductor, to what 
he thinks about the tempo or the rendering of a clas- 
sical piece of music, to orient ourselves regarding its 
trvg spint. 

In my young days, in the famous Leipsic 
(.-wandhaus concerts, these pieces were simply not 
conducted at all, but they were played away under 
the lead of the first violin, the then Concert-meister 
Matthiii, somewhat like the overtures and entr’actes 
inatheatre. Of any disturbing individuality of the 
Conductor there was here nothing at all perceptible ; 
moreover the principal works of our classical instru- 
mental music, which of themselves offered no great 
technical difliculties, were regularly played through 
every winter: so they went with smoothness and 
precision; you saw that the orchestra, knowing 
them so thoroughly, enjoyed the annual re-greeting 
of the favourite works. 

Only with Beethoven's Ninth Symphony they did 
not get along so well; yet they made it a point of 
honour to perform this also every year with the rest. 
I had copied out for myself the score of this 
Symphony, and had made a piano arrangement of | 
it for two hands. How astonished was I to get only 
the most confused impressions from the perform- 
anco of it in the Gewandhaus; indeed I was ro} 
disheartened by it, that for some time I turned | 
away entirely from the study of Beethoven, about 
whom this had thrown me wholly into doubt. But 
it was very instructive for me, that my later real 
pleasure in Mozart's instrumental works was only 
first awakened when I had the opportunity of con- 
ducting them myself, and could then allow myself to 
follow my own feeling for the animated delivery of 
the Mozart Cantilena. But it was the most thorough 
lesson to me, finally, to hear the Ninth Symphony, 
which had at last become so questionable to me, 
played by the so-called Conservatoire Orchestra in 
Paris in the year 1839. Here the scales, as it were, 
fell from my eyes, showing me how much depended 
on the rendering, and I understood at once, in what 
consisted here the secret of the happy solution of 
the problem. ‘Lhe orchestra had simply learned to 
recoguise in eyery measure the Beethoven melody, 
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which evidently had entirely escaped our brave 
Leipsic musicians at the time referred to; this 
melody the orchestra sang. 

This was the secret. And to this they had been 
led through a Conductor of by no means special 
geniality ; Habeneck, who achieved the great merit 
of this performance, had, after having this Symphony 
rehearsed throughout a whole winter, only felt the 
impression of the unintelligibleness and ineffective- 
ness of this music; of which impression it is hard 
to say whether the German Conductors had ever 
condescended to feel it. But this determined 
Habeneck to study the Symphony through a second 
and a third year, and not to give it up until the new 
Beethoven Melos had dawned upon every musician, 
and, as these were musicians of the right feeling 
for melodious delivery, not until it was correctly 
reproduced by every one of them. For ‘the rest, 
Habeneck was a musical director of the old 
stamp: he was the master, and all obeyed 
him. 

The beauty of that rendering of the Ninth 
Symphony remains wholly indescribable to me. 
Yet, to give some idea of it, I select a passage, 
whereby (as I might easily do with any other) I 
will show at once the difficulty in the rendering 
of Beethoven, and the poor success of the German 
orchestra in the soluton of the same. Never 
since, even by the most excellent orchestras, 
have I been able to hear the first movement exe- 
cuted with such perfect evenness, as I then heard 
it (thirty years ago) by the musicians of the Paris 
Conservatoire orchestra. In one passage, as I have 
been repeatedly reminded in my later years, it 
became quite clear to me, how much depends on the 
orchestral delivery,‘since it includes in itself both 
motion and sustained tone, together with the law of 
Dynamics. I remember, that the impression of the 
dynamic monotony (pardon the seemingly absurd ex- 
pression for a phenomenon so hard to indicate) in the 
uncommonly, nay eccentrically varied intervals of the 
ascending figure, coming out upon the long G flat, 
sung with infinite tenderness, and then answered by 
the G natural, which is sung with equal tenderness, 
initiated me, as if by magic, into the incomparable 
mysteries of the soul, then speaking to me so 
directly, openly, intelligibly, and clearly, 

But, not to dwell upon this eublime revelation, 
I only ask: In what way did it become possible 
to these Parisian musicians to arrive so infallibly 
at the solution of this difficult problem? Plainly 
in the first place only by the most conscientious 
pains-taking, such as is peculiar only to such mu- 
sicians, who do not content themselves with mu- 
tual compliments, do not imagine that they 
understand everything of themselves, but !approach 
with modest unconcern that which they do not 
understand, while they seek to master what is 
difficult on that side where they are at home, namely 
on the side of technique. The French musician 
shows the excellent influence of the Italian school, 
to which he essentially belongs, in so far as music 
is for him only comprehensible through song: to 
play an instrument well means, for him, to be 
able to sing well on it. And, as I have said, that 
splendid orchestra actually sang this Symphony. 
But to be able to sing it properly, the right time- 
measure had, above all, to be found; and that was 
the second thing that impressed itself upon me on 
that occasion. The old Habeneck had certainly no 
abstract-wsthetic inspiration for it; he was utterly 
without ‘ geniality '': but he found the right tempo, 
by leading his orchestra on through persevering 
practice, until they caught the Melos of the 
Symphony. 

But it is only the right conception of the Melos 
that can give one the right time: the two things 
are inseparable; the one determines the other. 
And if I do not shrink from passing judgment 
upon nearly all the performances of the classical 
instrumental works, pronouncing them unsatis- 
factory to a serious degree, I must go further and 
assert, that our Conductors know absolutely nothing 
of right tempo, because they understand nothing 
about singing. Not a single German Kapellmeister, 
or other sort of musical director, occurs to me, who 
could actually, with a good or with a bad yoice, sing 





a melody. On the contrary, for them music ig 
singularly abstract thing, something that hoverg 
between Grammar, Arithmetic, and Gymnastics ; of 
which it is easy to comprehend how ona instructed 
in it may be fit for a proper teacher in a Con- 
servatory or a musical gymnasium, but not how such 
an one can lend life and soul to a musical per- 
formance. 








THE MODERN DAMOZEL. 


{From the Period.] 


The Modern Damozel leaned out 
From Drury’s grand tier haven; 

Her eyelash with the pencil tinged, 
Whose hue is of the raven; ~ 

She had a bouquet in her hand, 
And brass on her brow was graven. 


Her robe, somewhat ungirt—ahem !— 
Lord Chamberlains might mourn : 

But the wide rows of stalls beneath 
Showed bosoms no less shorn. 

The hair that coiled about her head 
By peasants had been worn. 


It was a Box-front of Wood's house 
That she was leaning on ; 

Her face’s paint, three strata thick, 
No opera-glass did shun ; 

She smiled, and ogled all the men, 
She scarce could heed Nils-son. 


In the third act she hardly heard 
Mongini shaking fierce 

His high C sharp. Her lorgnon strove 
The crowded stalls to pierce, 

But found the eldest son not there, 
Then sought the upper tiers. 


‘¢ Tknow at least he is épris, 
And he will come,’ she said. 

“ Have I not met him out now twice, 
And he attentions paid ? 

Are not two balls a perfect strength ? 
And can mes beaux yeux fade ? 


“He shall fear, haply. I'll employ 
Mine own consummate cheek, 

And nimbly angle for the vow 
He hesitates to speak ; 

And the dear Mother will approve: 
She told me so this week.” 


* . * * * 


(I saw her smile.) But soon she snarled, 
Marking, with strange new fears, 

Her lover, sitting with two girls, 
The daughters of two peers ; 

And then she hid behind her fan, 
And howled. (I left the tiers.) 








Hotioway’s Pitts ayy O1stweNntT.—Deranged Stomach, Sick 
Headache.—Our comfort, happiness, and security, depend on 
the knowledge that most diseases originate by apparently a 
trifling beginning. and the large proportion of them spring from 
inattention to the state of the stomach. Professor Holloway has 
turned this knowledge to useful account by discovering medicines 
which rectify the error as soon asit is seen, and save the patient 
from loss of appetite, strength, and energy, which are, without 
exception, the attendants on disordered digestion. They ward 
off, likewise, the torturing sick headache. The Oint t should 
be well rubbed twice a day over the stomach, liver, and bowels ; 
to them it penetrates, and upon them it immediately exerts its 
renovating influence. 
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NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PIECES. 
“LA BONNE-BOUCHE, , 
“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 


Price 4s. each. 








CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W. 








NEW AND POPULAR SONGS, 


“ CLEANSING FIRES, . 
WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 
WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 
“TO AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD, 

MUSIC BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT sperensans Ww 


CRAMER & CO.’S” 
SACRED MUSIC. 


a. a, 
Saint Cecilia. Gem of Sacred Melody in a Series of 
py books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- 


"i 1, Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, — —_ —— Wallace, Bol 





Miss Davis > os 

No, . Containing Selections from shone 
Mozart, Rossini, Haydn, Marcello, and ea 
Dest 60 


No, 3, Containing Selections from ‘Auber, Mozart, 
Hess, Gounod, Balfe, Macfarren, and er ~ 
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IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 


Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





(RA MER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 
J PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


YRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
J) Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


YRAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 
/ Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 


with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 
Ox: MER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 
/ Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objecta. 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 


/) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
ollowing Book, 


(NRAMER'S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 


| will have been ina t measure prepared by the practice of the 
| studies in Book 6. ° prep y the p 


Oe SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
| posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 


| with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c., 


RAMER'’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 


‘ ‘dl from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
orte. 


| RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


\(NRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 


Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 
| Cramer’s celebrated Studies (continued), 


The Modern 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recenr Srreet, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 














CRAMER’S 


NEW 


GRAND PIANOFORTE 


COTTAGE DESIGN, , 


(TRICHORD, 
ROSEWOOD, 76%@uineas. 


CHECK ACTION.) 
WALNUT, 75 Guineas, 


HE improvement has been attained by an altera- 
tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 

the use of the ‘“Stnd ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d’Harmonie, 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :-— 
“The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘‘ We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
vantages are mechanical. . . . The effects may be appreviated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness or 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tons 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—'‘The empire of the grand pianos is 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


IN PROGRES 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


SIVE BOOKS, 


Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





cr MER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 
J Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


C RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
) cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the W 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 
GC RAMER'S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
) Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 


Exer- 
orks of 


Rubint, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, | 


Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers, 


YRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &e, ; Songs and Ballads 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
Hatton. 
RAMER’'S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


} RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
Soprano and Baritone voices, by W VY. Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Saeng, eentaiee by Manuel 
Garcia. Grand Selection : Song by thoven, Duct by Mac- 
| farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
| (\RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
| Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection fiom the works of Sir Henry 
| Bishop. 
thy ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 


celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 


Songs by Modern Composers—Gvunod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, ti, Levey. 








Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W. ; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & OO. 





CRAMER'S HAR 


MONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Lonvos: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Resenr Street, W.; 
Ayp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








RAMER’'S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
Composée par * 4. 
8 0 


Deux Impromptus pour le Piano. 
Charles Hallé 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





N 


TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupie. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Price 3s. 
Caamas & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


3s. 


moos BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. ©. Levey. 
EL Bolo 4s, Duet bs. 
Canna & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W, 


CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
THEE. Written by B. 8. Mortoomgny. Music by 

Kuizaseta Puitr. 2s. 6d. 

Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 

tADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 
Trerrsavux. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 

| W. C. Lavary. 38. 
| Cramsn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. = 
a an! TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 

Howard Paul, 3s. 


| Caamar & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


HE PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 
T pv Tsansavx. Music by Bonpzss. Price 3s. 


Bauman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








thr Messrs. Cramer & Co. have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
ducing delivate nuances of expression, and — precision, 
this instrunent matks an important stage in the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 





London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street, 
Bricuton West Street. Dustix: Westmoreland Street 
Bsirast: High Street. 


May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Murr Woop & 
Co., Glasgow. Mutsom & Sox, Bath; Smith & Son, anv 
Hime & Son, Liverpool, and Birkenhead. 
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No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 
The Parting. The Ploughboy. 
Alice Gray. Be mine, dear Maid, 
Rock'd in the Cradle of the | Welcome me home. 
Jeep. Cherry ripe ! 
The Dacher’ 8 weighed, Long, long ago! 
The Thorn. Isle of Beauty. 
I'd be a Butterfly. Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Where the Bee stcks, Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 

When Jobnny comes marching | Hark ! I hear an Angel sing. 
home again, I’m lonely since my Brother 

The Mocking Bird. died. 

Beantiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. 

*Tis but a little faded Flower. | Nelly Ray. 

Watching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother. 

Come home, Father ! Soug of the Sea-shell. 

Mill May. Wait for the Waggon, 

Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 


No. 3.—6 DUETS. 
Lassie, would ye love me? 


Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 


Evening Bells. 

J know a Bank, 

As it fell npon a Day, 
She Exile of Erin, 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 
Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 

The convent cell, The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 

Mary, don’t forget me. fhe dawn is breaking o’er us, 
When Morning’s light is break- | Come, smile again. 


ing. } Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
Bonnie Kate. them. 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 
The Dove of the Ark, Ev'ry Day will I give thanks, 
Hymn of Eve. Ere Infancy’s Bud. 
David Singing before Saul, The World of Changes. 
Author of Good. O Lord, we trust in Thee. 
Gratitude. Light and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. Languish. 
Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 
When forced from dear Hebe. | There the silver’d waters roam. 
Pray, Goody. In Infancy. 
Water parted from the Sea. Just like 
Is there a heart that never rose. 

loved. There was a jolly Miller. 
The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 

bg BF not woman’s heart is | Ere around the huge oak, 
ught 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 

Weary flowers their buds are | My life is but a summer day. 

closing. ’Tis sweet to think. 
Hark ! the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 
Thine is my heart. A Warrior I am. 
Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear. 
Who is Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
Ave Maria. 
No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Come where my love lies | Gentle Annie. 

dreaming, Gone are the Days. 
flard Times, come again no | Lottie in the Lane 

more. Ring de Banjo. 


love is yonder 


Annie Lisle. Forget and forgive, 

Footsteps on the Stairs, Maggie by my side, 

Nelly was a Lady. Good News from Home. 

— Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 
2. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 
The 2 ow 's Home — “‘ Jessy | In that Devotion—“ Matilda.” 
Maid of the Silv’ry Mail—‘‘ The 
ont a Ribbon —‘ The Sleep-| River Sprite.” 
ing Queen.” My Bud of May‘ She Stoops 
Gone is the Calmness from 


to Conquer.” 

my heart—“ Matilda.” Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
Sew thy Heart for me—‘‘ Rose} _ ‘‘ Panchinello.” 

of Castille.” I've Watched him— “‘ Hel- 
oe ll miss me—* She Stoops | _ vell, 

to Conquer.” When the Elves at Dawn do 

For Her Sweet Sake—“The| pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 

Bride of Song.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—I1st Set. 


The Mermaid’s Song. Despair. 
Recollection, Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
7 tad bids me bind my | Fidelity. 


No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Set. 





Sailor’s Song. She never Told her Love, 
The Wanderer, Why Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy. Content. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTREL’S SONGS. 
Jenny June. Ah, never deem my Love can 
I'd chocse to be a Dai change. 

My 7 turns with Fond- —_ -+ wag 


No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 

O breathe not his name. The meeting of the waters. 

Believe me, if all those en- | Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
dearing young charms. The last roae of summer, 

Love's young dream. The minstrel boy. 

Go where glory waits thee. The valley lay smiling. 

The barp that once through | Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
Tara's halls, By that lake. 

Rich and rare were the gems Ilas sorrow thy young days 
she wore. faded, 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUFTS. 
O give thanks. Jerusalem the Golden. 
Hast thou cheered the broken- | The Pilgrims of the night, 


hearted. Graceful Consort. 
Nearer home, 


No. 15.—12 SONG 


Tom Bowling. The last shilling. 

While the lads of the village. | The Sailor's journal, 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! | Tom ‘Tackle. 

Jolly young waterman, The constant Sailor, 

Ned that died at sea, Lovely Nan. 

Poor Jack. The Greenwich pensioner. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 

Poor Rosalie. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses. The Emigrant’s Farewell. 

Life on the Ocean Wave. Shall I sing you a Song of the 

Pretty Dove. Past? 

Woodman, spare that Tree ! The old Sexton. 

Why ehime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 

The Ivy Green. 


No. 17.-12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. Thy mem’ry comes like some 
Esteile. sweet Dream. 

Are yor coming, bonnie Annie? | Why do I love thee yet? 

Come out with me. Grace Darling. 

They have given youtoanother. | Laurette. 

Blue eyed Nell. Whistle, and I'll come to you 
I can know thee no more. my Lad. 


No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 
Home, sweet Tome, Bid me discourse. 


Should he upbraid, The Pilgrim of Love. 
Tell me, my Heart. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS 


Angels, my Loved One, will he = the Willow she’s yes p 
rock me to sleep. 

The old Pine Woods, sv 4 Love, forget me not. 

Louisiana Bell. Old Bob Ridley. 

What is Home without a/ The Song of the Rose. 


S BY DIBDIN. 


I’m afloat. 








Mother ? Kingdom coming. 
Lucy Lee. Why am I so happy. 
Gentle Nettie Moore, Ridin’ in a Railway Keer. 
De ole Kitchen, Keemo Kimo, 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 


The Campbells are comin’ Ye banks and braes o’ bonni: 
0 Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’me?| Doon. 

Annie Laurie. Duncan Gray. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. O Charlie is my darling. 

Um o’er young to marry yet. A highland lad my love was 
Auld lang syne. born. 

O, my love is likea red, red rose, | Green grow the rushes, O! 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. Auld Robin Gray, 

John Anderson, my Jo, Roslin Castle. 


No. 21.—6 SEA SONGS. 





The Sea. The Deep, Deep Sea, 
Tke Death of Nelson, The Last Watch, 
The Bay of Biscay. Outward Bound, 


No. 22.—10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 








ness 

Oh, think not Love is light as Stand: m4 ‘for Uncle Sam, my 
Fame. Boys! 

The Little One that died, Julietta Bell, 

Lillie Dale. 4 I’m off to Baltimore. 

Cheer up, Sam Jonn Brown lies mould’sing in 

Uncle Ned. the Grave, 


No. 25.—12 CIIRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Mother would comfort me. Just after the Battle, 

Just before the Battle, Mother. | Ring the Bell softly, 

Se kind to the Lov’d ones at | Gentle Jenny Gray, 


Home. Mother kissed me in my 
Mother, ob, Sing me to Rest. Dream. 
My Skiff is by de Shore. The Cottage by the Sea. 


The Little One that died. Old Dog Tray. 
No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. A. MACFARREN 
AND HENRY SMART. 


The beating of my own heart. | Paquita. 

Do ye think of the Days? The Rhine Maiden, 

The Lime-trees by the River. { dream of thee at Morn. 
The magic of the Flower, Down hy the old Mill Stream. 
When we two parted. The Lily and the Stream. 


No. 27.—6 TWO-PART SONGS BY 
MENDELSSOHN. 
The May-bells and Flowers. Autumn Song. 


O wert thou in the cauld blast? | The Passage Birds’ Parting 
I would that my Love, Song. 
Greeting. 


No. 28.—11 HUMOROUS SONGS. 


The Young Man from the | Ridin’ ina Railroad Keer. 
Country. Oh! and he Loved me dearly. 

Emmer Jane, Josiah and his Sally. 

I never does nothing at all. Way down in Maino 

Pretty Colette, Peeping through the window 

Mamma won't bring me out. pane, 

The Man at the Nore, 


No. 29.—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 
BARITONE VOICES. 


The Wolf. Farewell to the Mountain. 
The Wanderer, The good okt Days of the 
The Man of War. Country Squire, 


Love and Courage. 


The brave old Oak, 
Who deeply drinks of Wine. 


King Christmas, 


No. 80.—12 COMIC SONGS. 
The cross old Bachelor. I would T wero Lord Mayor 
Jock o' the Mill. Lord Lovel. 


Pollee-W ollee-Hama, 
Chickaboo. 

I'm lively Pompey Jones, 
A Nursery Legend. 


Fanny Grey. 

Ben Battle. 

The Cork Leg. 

Giles Scroggins’ Ghost, 


No. 31.—11 NATIONAL SONGS. 
The Marseillaise Iymn- The Red, White, and Blue, 
Savourneen Deelish. The Moon's on the Lake, 
Partant pour la Syrie. Cruiskeen Lawn. 





Jenny Jones. Rule Britannia. 
The bonny Hills of Scotland, God save the Queen, 
Ben Bolt. 
No. 82.—10 SONGS FOR CONTRALTO 


VOICES 

Swifter far than summer’s flight. | Gentle Troubadour, 

The Orphan. Young Emmeline. 

Alas! those Chimes so sweetly | Waiting for the Spring. 
stealing. Return, return, 

Sweet and low, Wind of the | The ‘Tres are in Blossom. 
Western Sea, When the Lamp is shattered. 


No. 883—9 SONGS BY MENDELSSOHN, 
MEYERBEER, AND MOZART. 

The First Violet. The Fishermaiden, 

The Garland, The Vio'et. 

Cradle Song. She and I. 


Spring Song. On Music's softest Pinion. 
*Tis thus ordain’d. 


No. 34.—9 SONGS BY CHARLES GOUNOD 








Courtly Dove. Fatal Star. 

The Lark Song. Very sad, oh, widow'd Queen, 
The Elf's Trip. For lack of Gold he left me. 
Gold and Gray. Bear him forth thrcugh the 
Fairer than the Morning. Night. 


No. 35.—10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES, 
Yes, let me I'ke a Soldier fall. | The Muleteer’s Song, 

I met her first. The Star of Love, 

Pale from my Lady’s lattice. | The Bud of May, 








O thon fair and tender blossom. | In whispers soft and light. 
Childhood’s fair Dream. To be happy and pass life with 
The Troubadour’s Song. pleasure. 
Oh Summer Night. In our green Valley. 
Calnily the toe dying. Fair one, thy toils are ended 
Gaily thro’ wander. 
No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 
Home beloved. The ihine Sone Apprentice, 
The Mill-wheel. The Rhine 
True unto Death. The Violet a The Maiden, 
The ae Iago’s Toast. 
Merry and My Pipe. 
May Morning. The liveiong Day. 
No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Love is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 
A little more Cider. Mother. 
Willie’s on the dark blue Sea, ey my... 
= = Neal. She seg : = wee 
e 8 alley, 
Softly Mftly falls the Moonlight. en Tome. 
but never tell. Where = 2 in ome ? 
Oh Willie, we have missed | Jeanie with the light-brown 
you, Hair, 





Wear this Flower, and think | Good Morrow. 

of me. "Twas Rank and Fame that 
Under the greenwood Tree. tempted thee, 
No. 386.—9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 

CAVATINA. 
Pretty ae of the Night. O1} rest thee, Rabe. 
The Mistletoe Bough, Oh! ‘tis the pee 
8 oe =f words, Young Ellen Loraine, 
e Rover's Bride. Lilla’s a _. 

The Maid of Llangollen, Meet me in the Wilkow Glea, 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO., 201, Reaznt Srauzt, W. 
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Jtaltan Opera, 
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THE LAST NIGHT OF THE SEASON. 











SATURDAY, 380TH JULY, 


FOR THE 


BAHN B&B FIT 
MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 


AND POSITIVELY HER LAST APPEARANCE PREVIOUS TO HER 
DEPARTURE FOR AMERICA. 








The Performance will commence with the First Act of Verp1’s Opera, 


LA TRAVIATA. 


Alfredo sais a .. Signor PEROTTI. Medico Aon ‘iin ... Signor TREVERO. 


| 
Gastone 7”. .. Signor RINALDINI. | Flora Bervoix i .. Mdme. CORSI. 
Il Barone Duphol “a ove Signor CASTELLI. au 
Marchese D'Obigny .. Signor RAGUER. | Violetta Valery... ..» Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 





To be followed by the Second Act of Frorow’s Opera, 


MARTHA. 





Lionello ... ase .. Signor PEROTTI. Nancy oe oe .» Madlle. CARI. 

> ai " 1 baa al - AND 
] lumke me eee eee ere Mr. SAN TLEY. Martha ‘ x Malle. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
Lord Tristano eee .. Signor ZOBOLI. 


(W ho will sing ** The Last Rose of Summer.”’) 





To conclude with the Third Act of Donizetri’s Opera, 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


Raimondo sie se .. Bignor FOLI. Aston ... isis bas .. Signor RAGUER. 
BA 


Lucia ws so aes ees Mlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 





Composer, Conductor, and Director of the Music ... Signor ARDITI. Acting Manager... |... Mr. JARRETT. 





DOORS OPEN AT EIGHT O'CLOCK; THE OPERA COMMENCES AT HALF-PAST. 
THE BOX OFFICE OF THE THEATRE IS OPEN FROM TEN TO FIVE. 


Oncuzstna Sraris, One Guinza. Boxes, rrom Two Guineas. AMPpHITHEATRE Srauus, Five SHruines. AMPHITHEATRE, Haur-a-Crown. 
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